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minute more, and he would have seized her, when, yielding to 
effort, the knot gave wa: : the rope fell to 
ground; and the ladder, no longer held in its egy 
gready trembling under the weight of Kulp, shook for an 
fing, tll It ellphed over the nd, and fall ewifdy threugh 
q pped over the end, and fell swi 
4 the lack Oraade ges ep | comin 
with a terrible crash on the coping-stone at the edge o 
rolled over beet dows e to bs es just " 
wildly shrieking train fo owly into the station, an 
to 1 dead stand a few feet from the lifeless body iying 
scross its path. 


“J, who tell you this, ha) ed to be travelling by the mail 
ad baht, and was acute out of the train, followed by 


several of the passengers, to ascertain the reason of 4 stop- 
page so unusual. 

It was Will Ferguson who picked up the body of Kulp 
from before the engine. A medical man, one of the passengers, 
pronounced him to be dead. 

“Some time elapsed before Madge, lying insensible so far 
above our heads, was discovered; and then, it was a task of 
considerable difficulty to get her down, but it was man 
after a time, and the poor girl was laid on her bed, unconscious 
of all that was being done for her; and when she did awake 
from her state of insensibility, it was only to lapse into a brain 
fever, from which she did not thoroughly recover for several 


“Old David turned up in the morning, hag; and peni- 
tent. He had been lying dead drunk under a hedge all night, 
where Kulp and Carradus had purposely left him. Carradus 
himself got clear away, and has never been heard of from 
that day to this. The railway company made Madge a hand- 
some present as soon as she got well again; but they removed 
her father from a situation for which he was evidently incom- 

t, and made him ticket-collector at Wallington Junction ; 
at which station Madge was, at her own — installed as 
booking-clerk ; but I hear that she and Will Ferguson are 
about to be married; so that next time you come this way, 


perhaps, there will be no Madge Carliston to serve you with 
8 ticket. 
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ey 


BADEN VANITY FAIR. 
Concluded. 


Itis a strange study, too, to keep the eyes off cards or Crou- 
piets, and learn the result from the amphitheatre of faces 
round. Never was there such unconscious power of expres- 
sion. Success can be read there, as well from-boisterous, ex- 
uling joy in the novices, as from the calm, serene steadiness 
ofthe more experienced. Defeat can be read there, too, as 
well in unconcealed despair or disgust, or open impatience ; 
bat more particularly in arestless turning away of the face 
from the table, which is the habitual shape of accepting a 
loss. Some merely elevate their eyes quietly as who should 
sy“ what a fatality.” Some, the jewnesse dorée, notably take 
their heaviest loss with a boisterous good humoured fit of 
laughter. For such we have someway more sympathy than 
for dark despair and scowling countenances. For losers ut- 
terly ruined there is no pity—mere contempt ; and it is a paia- 
ful tableau when the deep player, ee of everything, hot, 
jaded, and hopeless, pushes back his chair, and tries to get 
through the crowd ; everyone is anxious to be rid of him, and 
tesents his inconvenience. He is known to be a pauper, tem- 
porary or permanent. Half a dozen are greedy for his chair ; 
and the Croupiers, who have his gold before them, do not 
even look after him. 

_ Roulette, of this Sunday night, at eleven, seems like a riot. 
A mob surrounds the table, struggling, fighting to be allowed 
to drop down their silver pieces on the table, which it is unlike- 
ly, even if they win, they willever recover. There are pirates 
and sharks abroad of this night, with good places and skilful 

The innocent protest ; but in vain. There is a scor- 
butic old lady, of the Barnaby pattern, who makes this 
branch of industry her specialité, and thrives on it, though 
sometimes the Croupiers, who know her and watch her, take 
part against her; raw English youths suffer much from her, 
and when charged with (what we must calla genteel theft) 
her acting of innocence falsely aspersed is admirable. There 
isno redress. The table grows impatient at any rive, and 

-— angrily at the disputants; they are hindering the 

e. 


be to-night is express. So much money is out that 
Inote the Croupiers rake in their gains with a quick and 
fierce impetuosity, as though they apprehended a rescue on its 
passage. The clatter of rakes on five franc pieces at such busy 
moments is like large hailstones on a green-house. The heavy 
silver coins have accumulated almost to inconvenience. When 
pay they gush silver. 

all, this is the liveliest and most exciting of the 

re Most wait until the sharp burr tells that the marble 
| has started, and is running; then all stoop, and stretch, 
and lunge, and fire pieces at numbers with marvellous rapid- 
ot asecond is lost. Most wonderful is the gamester, 

th his hands and pockets full of pieces, as it were of stones, 
With which, bending over, he covers this, that, every number, 
the ne his pieces as though from a watering-pot. N 





ow 
has begun to dance and clatter among the brass cells. 
has a second more, and has contrived to drop a dozen 
More coins here,there, and everywhere. Then comes “Ii ne 
va plus,” and the gigantic raking sets in. Strange to say 
those large speculators who try to make the game “safe” are 
Tarely go successful as small fry. By some perverseness the 
number seems to select the quarter of the board not in- 
Cumbered by this profuse array of coins. He will cover the 
board as ciosely as it is possible. Ususlly some adroit game- 
ster will insinuate two or three pieces among the great specu- 
lators, for he has no right to monopolise the ground, and the 
— will be a pleasant embarrass, it being impossible 
the entity the successful pieces. The result is decided by 
greatest amount of effrontery, and perhaps a scramble. 
of neni, we have to admire the admirable calculating powers 
phy Croupiers. By a rare chance a single shining new 
franc plese lies upon the number ten, and into the little 
ten, has the ball leaped and is at rest. 
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Envied coin! It is ; 
with his rake, and em ag Fe pin oo 


rustic loo 


1 
silver, and 
rows, of five pieces 


softly on the happy square,—a 
Happy Englishmen ! 
him, not the amount so much, for that is nothing 
thirty-two Napcleons—but the rare luck—the against 
such odds. He lead 
ner is led past, pursued with lances ; and yet 
aod Englishman has received back but a tithe of the capital 
e 
week. 
atter brandy. 
more losses. This is behind all those grand 


coups 
envy. They are, as it were, amiserable dividend of two and 


noe without ioking to the gh oe Won tnd ge! 
no out loo! to the right or left, loses, and is gone 
The man, who ae aun te his friend in the street, 
bids him, as the clock strikes two, walk in and put it down on 
the number two. The man who asked the lady to put down; 
for him, seeing something encouraging in her face. Those 
men who are always getting cards—the punting 
those pleasant “ 


and who punt with surprising diligence, but never play t 
little 


taps it 
claims it 


i 


king shopman—rusty in his 


oe Seni, and is almost scared at his own success. He, 


with interest—with envy. Croupier,in a 
way, washes his hands, as it were, in 


2 
2 





shape of dainty little columns fs anertyoc pad mixed, gent- 
ban eS es But when the thin — 

acco the ut Ww gaun . 
man, who looks more or less dissipated and ‘ 


So calm and so careless, They envy 
startling— 


s hiscoin away, just as the: y win- 


and 


g 


ut out. He has been busy all the evening—all the 
e cannot play with silver; it tastes like weak tea 
He has had losses and gains too, but many 
we see and 


ce in the pound. 
hat dramatic shapes! I say again; what eccentricities! 
» throws down a 


and 


cards—and 
punting” pins with the large round h 
believe they have mint collections, and whole museums of 
unctured cards and pins at home. That man, too, with 
the MS. book, so ——- ed and tabulated,and who is pre- 
sent from morning till night, reporting every turn and num- 
ber of the ball, what entertainment can he find in that office? 


actionnaires, possibly a société anonyme, to furnish 
valuable data, which when of respectable extent, will be sub; 
mitted to a skilful mathematician to calculate whatever doc- 
trine of chance may be got out of them. The Company's 
funds will then be applied in a series of duly regulated 


mises. 

There is a Buhl cabinet in the room, which is surveyed at 
times with a y interest, for it is known to be a sort of 
temporary bank or strong box of the administration. Now 
, when M. le Marquis sends one of the undertaker’s 
mi (for a rouleau or so on loan (which he does very much 
as though he were sending for a toothp’ and which is 
brought to him much in the same way), the gray-headed 
Dissenting-looking old gentleman in a tail coat unlocks this 
Buhl safe, and snatches out a blue rouleauortwo. A hundred 
pair of eyes assist at the operation, but they have barely a 
glimmer of the treasure within; the menial carries it away 
stealthily like a candle-end done up in a blue paper. 


V. ROUGE GAGNE. 


Skilful persons who have studied and compared the physi- 
ognomies of Administrations generally make this remark, 
that the one which Grand Duke Benazet directs is the least 
complaisant of the whole. At Homburg there is a charming 
delicacy—a superfluity of attention to players and non-players 
a aorwes of flowers—a crowning of garlands, as it were ; 
Administration suggests the idea of a poor soft put-upon Ad- 
ministration. Sturdy British fathers in tweeds, and coats of 
true British build, who grasp their sticks tightly when they 
tell you, “ Sir, it is an immoral system—grossly immoral—a 
gang of sharpers, sir, that if we had before us at Bullington, we 
sa. set in the stocks.” Yet this true moral patron will sit 
on the simple-hearted Administration’s velvet couches, in the 
Administration’s reading room,and will glare impatiently while 
waiting for the Administration Ti He will go to 
the Administration concerts, anc take his daughters to 
the Administration balls. He will listen tothe delightful 
music, of the Administration playing in the kiosk. Goin 
away he will chuckle over all he has “ got out” of them, “and, 
egad, sir, never left them a penny, not a penny, sir.” Poor 
soft Administration, to be so put upon. They even suggest 
the idea that they like that sort of thing. They goout of their 
way to be tricked and humbugged in this fashion. Here are 

amekeepers, dogs, and prize shooting grounds of the Admin- 
istration, and, I believe, even dogs, if it be insisted upon. 
Surely, patrons of the sport cannot contribute to the necessi- 
ties of the Administration! Was there ever such a suicidal 
policy? Mysterious sn og 

No; in Duke Benazet’s dominions they are not nearly so easy 
and foolishly good-natured, and for this simple reason—the De 
Jure government has an unhanhsome, unmanly way of dealing 
with them, threatening perivdically, every now and in, 
‘withdraw their licence. It is believed there is no serious in- 
tention of this sort on foot; but still it imparts an unhappy 
tone of insecurity tothe commonwealth. Thereisantagunism 
too, between thetwo governments. The Roifaineant believes 
he is strong and independent, and might flourish without their 
aid. He envies them their popularity. But in Homburgall 
is charming harmony. There is a lease of tremendous 


length, stretching, I believe, to the end of the century, such as 
only good and improving tenants deserve ; they are secure, 
an 


cannot be evicted. ne issmooth. Croupiers 
have private instructions to smile, and satisfy all claims with 

There are ladies and gentlemen there who 
make a genteel profession of acting the victim of a mistake of 
the banks, and who each day suffer from their little silver 
piece being raked in by a.very pardonable accident. These 
persons trade on the compliant temper of the Administration, 
and actually earn the price of their day’s table d’hote in this 
pleasant way. 

* * There arejtwo important regulations whichI can tes 
from experience to having often seen violated. No stake 
to be released on mere parole, but must be laid down on the 
board in very hard cash; neither may the banker or his own 
employés lend money to any of thelr 


——eap 


ven—at cards before the card-deal; at 
last twirls—that the game is about 
to roulette cylinder for any reason has to 
be changed, the functionary assures himself by various tests 
that the new cylinder is in perfect “equilibre.” Neither 
cards nor ball may be touched before all stakes have been paid. 
Every unclaimed stake won by an anonymous or made by an 
an must be kept forthe orphans for whom Stultz (who 
?) founded an asylum. When I see Croupiers gur- 
reptitiously, and with an air of abstraction, raking in this un- 
claimed a dozen times in the day, I am tempted 
to call out “Stultz! Stultz!” What the Me oe ig receive from 
, indeed. It would be 
better for Stultz and his orphans to compound for a small 
steady allowance, 
The lowest coin taken at roulette is a florin (1s. 8d.) 
and forty, two florins—a rule also violated ; for that 
coin is always rejected as ny small. At roulette the 
highest stake allowed is six Louis for the numbers and 4,000 
francs for the other departments; for rouge et noir, 6,000 


On the whole, taking these regulations into consideration, I 


pie een ee But Benazet is Sultan, and 
te) 


and at 


.| Would say that they were framed in a spirit ungenerously 


Benazet, and almost suspicious of that poten- 


Strange to say, it was difficult to get a glimpse of this secret 
and mysterious power. Benazet kept himself shrouded, 
like a veiled prophet. Surely it would be supposed that such 
@ monarch would be digito monstrari ad nauseam—he would 
be the lion ; and yet I can see the feeling towards him is hos- 


hostile to King 
tate. 


tile. I was almost shocked when on asking a lady who sold 
cartes de visite down in the pretty little alley, which may be 
called “ Baden Vanity Fair’—she ied 'y, and with a 


curl on her lip, in disparagement, “ C’est n’est pas un grand 
homme ga.” Pi respectfully dissent from that view. 

What a deal there isin a name. At home there are people 
who, in their coarse way, would call this illustrious man the 
keeper of a hell. Here this keeper of a hell, if it must be so, 
has a lovely palace of a villa—the Villa Benazet. Here this 
keeper of a hell gives parties, the most delightful soirees and 
balls, to choice artistic guests. To him comes on a visit Viar- 
dot Garcia, the incomparable, and gives bits of “Orfeo” to 
delighted audiences. him comes the Italian artists on fur- 
lough—to play at his opera house, it is said, Mranco, and in 
return are entertained sumptuously. He is not so bad, this 
hell-keeper, after all. In alliance with him is King Girar- 
din, late of The Presse, whose Villa Girardin is pointed 
out to all strangers. He has reunions too—witty, artistic, 
brilliant. 

In short, it is a gay kingdom, and we must not look 
this gift horse—the Arabian they call Benazet—too closely in 
the mouth. 

The offices of piety are not neglected at this little depot 
of dice and cards. High up, on the side of the hill, with its 

rch actually appearing to be on the roofs of the houses be- 

ow, is the cathedral; and here of a Sunday, as we pass by, ~ 
we can hear a rich, old organ, trumpeting, swelling, rising, 
and falling, within. Hither do the honest Baden agricultural 
men and women repair—rough, rude, fi , racing if farm- 
20 See in the men’s ears—utterly uninfected by the 
polite plague ng below ;—most honest, faithful, sturdy, 
and devout children of labour, whom I see redding the 
prayers ——— from books. 

A quaint, old electoral sort of interior, with the tombs, 
grand-ducal, scattered all about, in corners and nooks; each 
conceived in the old-fashioned, windy flamboyancy—the luxu- 
riance of gilt scroll-work and flowing drapery, which is not 
unwelcome to the eye. This little cathedral, too, being built 
in a misty, rambling way, gives an artful idea of the greater 
height and space in the recesses and galleries, from one of 
which our profane fiddlers and drummers, who have been 
busy the night before furnishing wicked music for their green 
alcove on the Prado, are now joining melodiously in one of 
Hummel’s best masses. These men are the very Swiss of 
musicians—as the latter had their swords ready always for 
“ argent,” so do the former proffer their bows and fiddles with 
the strictest impartiality. Church, gambling rooms, theatre 
and ball—it is all one to them. 

Baden Sundays are very gay festivals, especially when it is 
a festival Sunday. For then flock in from all points, the 
—_ wildest, and most motley miscellany that can be 
conceived. The opera chooses its best piece, and its best men 
and women. The orchestra scrape less mechanically, and 
much as though the director had inserted a key somewhere 
under the shoulderblade of each performer, and wound him 
up with half a dozen turns. White-coated Austrian officers, 
with stork-shaped legs, and spectacles on, move about in 

airs, saluting everybody with laborious and overdone salaams, 
here are Prussian officers meandering in pairs also, whose 
flat epaulettes look so old-fashioned, and who salute the 
Austrians when they meet. It is the reign of universal 
salaams. Little cadets are only too happy to have the oppor- 
tunity, and assert their quality iM saluting officers, policemen 
—everybody that is salutable. The music is exquisite if it be 
a Prussian band; and if they are playing that wonderful 
musical entanglement, called the “'Tannhiuser Overture,” 
that mass of sweets and sours—of melody and discord—of 
method and extravagance, which divides all Germany as 
though it were a political faith. Something of this party 
spirit is to be seen on this very night; for a knot of men 
thers round the kiosk in a knot, and when the overture is 
re burst into a laboured applause very much akin to that 
of the ‘ 

Some of these gala nights at times end disastrously. Huge 
vaporous clouds, charged with waterspouts, are always lying 
in wait over the Baden lieges, and burst upon them without a 
second’s warning. One soft Sunday night, about ten, the 
walks are crowded. ‘The dresses are gay, and the music is 
just Café is in full work. Suddenly a few warnin 
drops, heavy as molten lead, give a short notice. The crow 
is scattered in an instant. Some have swooped down upon a 
few cabs waiting at the gate; some, blessed in umbrellas, rush 
home frantically under that shelter. Such panic, such rout, 
such scudding with a reckless regard to the decencies o! 

ion, cannot be conceived. But some, too late for the cabs, 
too improvident to have toms of umbrellas, retire to dry 
—~ and huddle together under the yellow porch of King 
ette. ' 


They seem like mariners upon an island, and they look out 
ru ly upon thesmooth promenade, fast filling into an ocean. 
The rain is descending in broad flat sheets. It falls on the 
ground with aloud dull palpable swish, that makes all feel 
ruéful at heart. Far as the eye can see, the horizon is cleared 
of human beings, save, perhaps, of one luckiess wretch seen 
fly for his life. The shipwrecked ones, huddled together 
on island, look out more and more dismally, and see no 


guests. The contrary | hope. 
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t was not absolutely until one in the morning that 
the raios Salah to ahete 0 wide eke there set in a desperate 
suave que peut, , 


ENGLAND’S LEADING FAMILIES. 
( Continued.) 
THE RUSSELLS.—(THE FOUNDER.) 


The Russells belong to the second list of English nobles— 
the houses founded on the great sequestration, but they may 
poy, have an old pedigree. Immense labour has been ex- 
pended ia tracing it by genealogists mee on the family, 
and it now lacks nothing except historic proof. Up to “ James 
Russel, uier,” of Swyre in Dorsetshire, and Alys his wife, 
daughter of John Wyse, one or both of whom died in the first 
year of Henry VIIL., the stream runs clear, but after that all 
1s genealogical, «. ¢., more or red apna guess-work. This 
James Russell may be accepted as son of John Russell, for 
John’s monument of coarse grey granite is opposite James’s, 
recording his death in 1505, and he may have been the man 
who commanded the artillery at Carisbrook Oastle under Ed- 
ward IV., and was sent with Lord Hastings and others as 
Ambassador to Burgundy. The Swyre monument, too, is in 
a pew hesnaies to Bewick House, and Bewick manor 
seems to have belonged to a Russell who acquired it by mar- 
riage from the ancient family of De la Tour, and the house 
and property now belong to the Duke of Bedford. Jf this 
Russell was, as the first Earl of Bedford believed, and as is 
recorded on his own monument, of the same line, then the 
Russells spring from the family who held Kingston-Russell in 
Henry VL’s reign, and they undoubtedly possessed their lands 
by direct grant from William the Bastard or his immediate 
successors, on the tenure of serving as the King’s cupbearer 
at the feast of Pentecost—an honour which, if the family are 
not content with the dozen generations of statesmen and pa- 
triots, they might yet recover, and so establish their claim 
to the bluest English blood, the group of adventurers who 
gates their names so deep into English soil. Mr. Wiffen, the 

iographer of the House, thinks he can go farther, for he has 
found a Sir ay de Rozel, of Le Rozel, who signed a charter of 
the Countess Matilda’s in Normandy on the eve of the battle of 
Hastings, who may have been a scion of the Bertrands, Lords 
of Briquebec, who may have been Turstans, who probably 
were descendants in the female line of Sigurd of Sweden, who 
certainly was the heir of Olaf the Sharpeyed, King of Rurik ; 
but as there is not the faintest evidence that —— de Rozel 
ever came to England, and as there is evidence that he died 
a monk in Normandy, and as no one of the name appears in 
Domesday Book—oh for a Domesday Book of or I—why, 
Wiffen’s long researches do not amount to much. The Dukes 
of Bedford must be content to know that 1 omg to a fa- 
mily originally French, which came over from somewhere 
immediately after the Conquest, but whether from Le Rozel 
in Briquebec, or Rozel near Caen, or Rozel in Jersey, neither 
i nor anybody else will ever know. 
hat is quite certain is, that the Russells are descended 
from one John, who, in the reign of Henry VII., worked him- 
self with dauntless perseverance and energy into the succes- 
sion to countless monks, nuns, and other inefficient persons, 
and, born a simple gentleman, died Earl of Bedford, and one 
of the most potent nobles at a time when nobles were very 
few. This John may have been a Privy Councillor of Henry 
VIL, and have attended the Archduke of Austria in Dorset- 
shire as interpreter, or spy, or both; but he certainly was a 
Gentleman of the Chamber to H VIIL.,—* King’s fire- 
ecreen” enemies called him,—and ved from him in 1513 
@ grant of lands in Tournay, which he afterwards had to give 
up. He was one ofthe forty-five selected to accompany Henry 
to meet Francis on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and was 
wounded in Surrey’s expedition against Morlaix, losing his 
right eye by an arrow, and was knighted on the deck of the 
flagship for his gallantry, along with one Thomas More and 
others. He was employed by ithe King in several important 
missions, was present at the battle of Pavia, in which Francis 
of France was taken prisoner, and in the flight’from which 
the “ White Rose,” De la Pole, was murd , tothe King’s 
great content, and he sent from Milan a full despatch de- 
scribing the victory, which he attributed.entirely to the rene; 
e Constable de Bourbon. On his return through Bologna the 
rench laid a plot to carry off Henry’s confidant, which there 
is good evidence for jeving was frustrated by Thomas 
Cromwell, who then laid the foundation of his own fortunes. 
On his return to England Sir John Russell made another step 
in life by a marriage with Anne, widow of Sir John Bough- 
ton, and of Sir Richard Jerningham, daughter and co-heiress 
of Sir Guy. Sapcotes, heir of Dame Agnes Cheney. With her, 
herefore, Sir John acquired the manor and seat of Cheneys, 
n Bucks, and other large possessions in that county. mo 
March, 1527, he was sent to Italy to treat with Clement, a 
mission stopped by the sack of Rome; but Kussell made a 
curiously deep impression on the Italians, recorded in a letter 
still in existence, In 1528 he was again in England, and was 
made Sheriff of Dorset and Somersetshire, and during the in- 
trigues which ended in Wolsey’s fall he was the King’s mes- 
senger, and while keeping the King’s favour so gained that of 
the Cardinal that he procured an Act of Parliament settlin 
£20 # year out of the revenues of Winchester and St. Alban’s 
upon Russell for life. In 15382 Russell attended the King to 
Calais and Boulogne, on his second interview with 
‘was admitted to the Privy Council, and appointed Comptrol- 
ler of the Household, was present at the of 
Henry and Anne Boleyn, and says of her, in a letter to Lord 
Lisle, “1 do assure you, my lord, she is as gentille —_ 
ever I knew, and as fair a queen as any in Christendom. The 
King hath come out of hell into heaven for the gentleness of 
this, and the crossedness and the unhappiness of the other.” 
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and circuit of the rich a of Tavistock, in Devonshire, as 
ap and town of Tavistock, and of the manors 
of Handwyke, Morewell, and Morewelhan, Milton Abbot, 
aiias Milton Leigh, Lamerton, Hole, Brenter, Wyke Dabermon, 
pd egos Ottrew, alias Otteve, Whitchurch, and Newton, 
with the hundred of Handewykeor Tavistock, and the 
of Tavistock ; likewise the manor of Antony, 
in Corn and the manor of Denbury, with the manors of 
Plymstoke, Worrington, Cowyke, Enwyke, Burleigh, 
ny See Whimpole, Wood-Marshton, Christen- 
stowe, and Cornwedede, in Devonshire, all 
belonging to the dissolved monastery of Tavistock. Lord 
Ra ad also several other lands granted him in Devon- 
shire, Somerset, and Bucks, amongst which was the manor of 
Abbots Aston, in the last county, belonging to the dissolved 
abbey of St. Alban’s, Hertfordshire. He was also made Lord 
Warden of the Stannaries for Devon and Cornwall. In i541 
he was constituted Lord High Admiral and President of the 
aim > ee and wy Lord oe ane He nae. 
army to the capture 0 ulogne an e 
siege of Montreuil, but this was his last military achievement 
in this reign. The King, by his will, named him as one of the 
sixteen executors who were to act as counsellors to his son. 
The accession of Edward, so far from diminishing Russell’s 
position, brought him fresh honours. He was confirmed in his 
office ot Privy Seal, acted as High Steward at the young King’s 
coronation, and in the same year he had a grant of the monas- 
tery of Woburn, in Bedfordshire: The lurge original grants 
in this county have since been greatly increased by the Rus- 
sell family by purchases.. In 1549 the site of Thorney Abbey 
and a considerable part of its large possessions were added to 
the Royal grants to Russell. In the same year he was called 
again to suppress one of the formidable gs caused by the 
imprudent steps of the Protectors Government in reforming 
the Church, and found it no easy matter to put down the 
sturdy Devonshire and Cornish insurgents, who besieged Exe- 
ter, and reduced the ye to the last extremity. At 
length, being reinforced by Lord Grey aud a body of German 
mercenaries, Russell was able to defeat and cut to pieces ‘the 
main body of the insurgents, though not without considerable 
loss, and on one on the execution of all prisoners in 
dread of being overpowered by them. Russell was still in the 
West when the quarrel between Warwick and Somerset came 
to a head. Somerset wrote to Russell and Herbert to beg 
them to hasten to the King’s aid, and they advanced accord- 
ingly to Andover; but being there informed that the Council 
had assailed Somerset, and d with the appeal of the 
latter to the peasantry, they joined their strength to resist a 
threatening of a j ie. After the fall of Somersct, Russell, 
on January 19, 1550, was created Earl of Bedford. He was 
sent to France to settle the terms of peace, and in May, 1552, 
his services were rewarded 4 the grant of Covent Garden 
and the Seven Acres, now called Long Acre, at that time of 
the yearly value of six pounds and « noble, now worth pro- 
bably a thousand times that sum. At the crisis of Northum- 
berland’s conspi Bedford was placed in a very difficult 
position. He had acted with the Government up tv that time, 
but with Paget and other shrewd men he shrank from the 
Duke’s ambitious schemes. His son, Lord Russell, had the 
charge of Windsor Castle, which added to the weight of the 
Earl’s position. He submitted to Northumberland so far as 
to sign with the other noblemen and officers of State the new 
disposition of the Crown; but he remonstrated against it im- 
mediately afterwards, and Cecil claims the merit of having 
worked upon him to take a still more decided against the 
Dudleys. — from the restraint in which the Council 
were kept in the Tower, Bedford, with Arundel, Pembroke, 
and others, openly declared for Mary, as did Lord Russell. 
In return for this service Bedford was confirmed as Privy Seal, 
and conformed like the rest to the new order of religion, being 
sent into Devonshire again, this time to put down the Pro- 
testant rising of the Carews, his coadjutors in suppressing the 
former Catholic rising. He was successful, the ws on his 
approaching flying toFrance. He was sent to Paris to attend 
Philip into England, and was one of those who gave away 
Queen at her marriage with him. But he was spared 
the further humiliation of sharing in or approving tacitly of 
the cruelties of the latter _ of her reign, dying at his house 
in the Strand, March 14, 1555. His wife survived him a few 
years, and at her death bequeathed her manor of Thornhaugh, 
Northamptonshire, to her dson Edward, and that of 
Stibbin, , in Hun mshire, to his brother Francis for 
life. little, it will be seen, is known of the character of 
the first Earl of Bedford, except that like every other favourite 
of the Tudors from Dudley to Cecil he in addition 
to all other qualities a certain flexibility, improved by the di- 
plomatic Henry’s position forced upon all his imme- 
diate agents. They were an efficient class, these Tudor 
favourites, and not a very scrupulous one, and they played 
firet and last with their heads for stakes such as have saidom 
been offered to ambition. He adhered to Wolsey, however, 
when adherence was very dangerous, and declared for his 
Sovereign’s daughter when the Catholic ambassadors had 
Se eee 
of m ; but not gality is the true vice of a 
cia, rbed abbey lands as the 
man patrician enclosed the ager publicus. There was know- 
ledge in this Russell, or he could not have performed his mis- 
sions ; grace, or he could not have excited such warm friend- 
ship in Italy, and contem writers always mention his 
peculiar “ 
gentl ly manner. On the who 


the House, we think, 





” we was not 89 much gentleness as 
may be content with its founder, consent to regard Mr. 





Wiffen and their descent from Olaf the Sharpeyed with a, 


t smile. 

He was succeeded by his son Francis, second Earl, perh: 
the one Peer in Oar \dhak fa Pisces chantonak ty witb ne 
or stain. He had been Sheriff of Beds and Bucks in 1547 
ust of and six after he was elected 
b Sona Shire of Northum id, setting for the firg, 

me the example of the eldest son of a Peer submitting him. 
self for election to the Commons. Shortly after his election 
he was Called to the Upper House as Baron ll, and, ag 
we have seen, took up arms on behalf of Mary. He bore, 

art in the successful affair at St. tin, in the Anglo 
panish war with France, but when “religion” was in ques. 
tion forgot all services, and Lord Russell was thrown 
into prison for his opinions, and there is a letter of a wel] 
known dressed to him during this time of troubje 


.| exhorting him to firmness. He never gave way, and when re. 


leased he returned to Geneva, where he expended his income 
in assistance to similar exiles, He did not return during 
Mary’s reign, but on her death proclaimed Elizabeth in the 
City, was nominated Privy Councillor, and remained for the 
rest of her reign one of her most trusted advisers, He com. 
manded the English forces on the Border through all the long 
negotiations with Scotland, and habitually pressed on the 
Queen an alliance with the Scotch lords of the Congregation 
against the Catholic party. On the appointment of Murrayas 
Regent of Scotland in 1567 Bedford resigned his office, and 
when Mary fied into England he, for some reason, but proba. 
bly from his acquaintance with Elizabeth’s temper, refused 
to become her keeper. He even prevented his kinsman, Lord 
F. St. John, and fell out of favour ; but Elizabeth never parted 
permanently with good counsellors, and he was soon restored 
to influence. She even visited him at Cheneys for several 
days—a great but expensive favour—for on occasion of a sub. 
sequent visit to Woburn we find him making suit to Cecil 
that the visit should be short. He was appointed, moreover 
Chief Justice in Eyre of the forests south of the Trent, an 
Lieutenant of Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall. He died at Bed. © 
ford House, in the Strand, 28th of May, 1585, leaving a repv- 
tation for unblemished integrity, a liberality to the poor which, 
said Elizabeth, “ made all the in the kingdom,” and 
of being, as Camden says, a “true follower of religion and 
virtue.” He was twice married, first to Margaret, daughter of 
Sir John St. John, of Bletshoe, and sister of Oliver, first Lord 
St. John, and secondly, to big 2 daughter of John, Lord 
Hussey, and widow of Hen 1 of Rutland, but he haj 
children only by the first wife, four sons and three daughters, 
The three elder sdns died before him, leaving the fourth, Wil- 
liam, to succeed, and of the three daughters, the elder married 
Arthur Dudley, Earl of Warwick; the second, the Ear! of 
Cumberland; and the third, William Bourchier, Earl of Bath, 
eee of the country gentleman of Dorset thus ob- 
g~ four great peerages. 
—_@——_— 


JEWS IN TANGIER. 


I also ventured out into the streets and the campagna with- 
out a guide. No one was rude to me; indeed, a couple of 
Jews were rather too pressing in their civilities; they pushed 
the little Moorish children to one side, although they were 
scarcely in my way. A Jew, very shabbily dressed, but grin- 
ning from ear to ear, insigted on my going with him intos 
side street. I asked him what was to be seen there. “A 
Jew’s house,” he replied, bowing humbly and making many 
grimaces. My curiosity was aroused, and I followed him into 
one of the little narrow allies ; we were quite alone ; he wished 
me to go farther up within this inclosure; I became rather 
dubious whether I should trust him or not. With all his 
poverty, the man looked honest; yet I had a good many gold 
pieces about me—was I on the eve of meeting with an adven- 
ture? He stopped before a low door in the wall, took a step 
down, stood again, and again beckoned to me; I followed 
him. We entered a small paved court, where a dirty old Jew- 
ish female was employed in some household work. A few 
steps up a rude staircase brought us to a little open room; 
here lay a pale young woman, with a mat over her, and an 
infant in her arms. “A Jew’s wife—a Jew’s child !” cried the 
man, laughing and jumping about. He took up the baby and 
held it before me, that 1 might see it was really of the race of 
Abraham. I had to give ita little money. The woman took 
one of the cushions she was lying on, and gave it to me for a 
seat. The man kissed his pale pretty wife, then kissed his 
child, and looked very happy. The whole furniture of the 
se appeared to be composed of some rags and one 

arge jar. 

he next day, I had an opportunity of seeing the contrast 
between the abode of a poor and a wealthy Jew. The richest 
Israelite had invited me, through Sir John Drummond Hay, 
to come to his house and see how one of the leading Jews at 
Tangier lived. He came himself for me, because Sir John, 
with the English consul and many other friends, had gone to 
a large hunting party, which I did not feel inclined to join. 
More than one hundred persons had gone to hunt or look on. 
Jonas Collin rode a fine looking Arabian horse, a gift from 
the Emperor of Morocco; it had a pedigree tracing back 
through five hundred generations. They all set off at a furi- 
ous gallop. The Israelitish merchant, dressed like myself, in 
French style, took me to his house; it was situated in quite 
as confined an alley as that where, the day before, I had vi- 
sited the poor Jew. The house itself, seen from the outside, 
did not look much better; there was a grated square hole in 
the wall, and a low door; but when I had crossed the 
threshold into the little forecourt, everything wore another 
appearance. The floor and the stairs were laid with slabs of 
porcelain ; the walls seemed to be composed of polished white 
stone; the rooms were lofty and , with open colonnades 
leading out to the court. The light fell from above. Within 
sat the young wife, equipped in her costly bridal dress, ev! 
dently that I might see it. No eastern princess could have 
been more magnificently dressed ; she vied with the splen- 
dour described in the “ Arabian Nights,” when Haroun-al- 
Raschid went forth in search of adventures in Bagdad. She 
wore a long, open, green velvet dress, embroidered in gold, 
with a white silk petticoat under it; a long red silk sc 
worked in gold; a brocaded boddice with several buttons, 
each button being a pearl; a veil of golden gauze hung over 
her bare arms, which were covered with splendid bracelets, 88 
her fingers were with costly rings. Her hair, according to the 
Jewish fashion, was shaved off, but false curls hung from the 
blue silk turban on her head, in the centre of which, just over 
the brow, sparkled a large jewel. Her earrings were so mas 
sive that they resembled small stirrups. She really was quite 
a splendid sight to gaze at, and she was young and handsome, 
with coal-black eyes and shining white-teeth. Her husband 
turned her round on the floor, that I might see her on all sides. 
She spoke Arabic to him, and a few words of Spanish to me. 
They were both very lively, but still more so was their little 
daughter, of three years, of age; she was also resplendent in 


velvet and gold; laughingly, she 


: and orange liqueur were 
brought in. The wife's brother joined us, with two 
older ladies, members of the ly; they were notin their 
bets! appre, Woe never ledem, were dressed in a peculiar 
_ style. ble, ‘with the Tin end the Hebrew texts, 
was brought forth, they were greatly surprised —as 
ovary eabtaiboy im out Latin sehctle sable 10 do~ceubi reed 
the whole of the first verse of Genesis. My kind host con- 
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OUR FAREWELL TO IONIA. 

All parting has in it an element of the pathetic. It is sug- 
gestive of the great sentence on our mortality ; it is gtd 
with the thought of that loss which has no reparation on t 
side the grave. When for ever, or for a long time, 
even with e one doesn’t much care about, there is aways 
an accession of tenderness—a movement of regret—a pain 
doubt that perhaps we have not rightly understood them, or 
that neither has , while here is visibly 


@ way the last for repairing blunders, and 
es a aan kindly se he Old risoners have 
been known to cry on lea gaol ; the Swiss who are afflict- 


love. So it was on the 2nd of this month of June, when the 
peeeneies of the British Protectorate quitted the Ionian 
ds, having surrendered their power to the Commissioner 
Extraordinary of the King of Greece. We and the Ionians 
have not been on the most friendly terms with one another 
during the forty-nine years we have“ protected” them, and of 
late the bickerings have been loud and frequent. The island- 
ers have repeatedly told us, and sometimes with but small 
courtesy, that they wanted none of our protection ; that they 
were quite equal to fighting their own battles ; that they hated 
us, and desired to be —arres with their Hellenic brothers and 
sisters on the main land. We, on our part, replied that they 
were ignorant of what was good for them; that we and we 
only knew how to save them from the perils of invasion and 
revolution; that they were a set of dem ues and incendi- 
aries, and that, though they might be willing to contrive their 
own ruin, we would not suffer them to commit such an act of 
folly, and would hold them fast, whether or no. Yet, when 
it really comes to parting—when Greece has got a young King 
from Denmark, and, in consequence of that acquisition, it is 
thought that the Ionians might manage to rub on without the 
help of British rule—when the Lord High Commissioner 
yields his power to the Greek Commissioner Extraordinary, 
and the salutes are fired, and the English vessels are getting 
up steam in the harbour,—Sir Henry Storks, uttering his fare- 
well in the emotional Italian tongue, feels inclined to break 
down, and three-fourths of those who hear him are in tears. 
The scene must have been like one in an Italian opera: blue 
skies, blue waters, hot southern sunshine,—a in the 
background,—a little fleet off shore,—the British troops ready 
to embark,—the Greek troops ready to march into their vacant 
places—two Vicegerents overflowing with mutual courte- 
~~ -attired mob for chorus,—-addresses, ceremonies,— 
a yrical and impassioned air pervading it all,—mili- 
tary salutes,—shouts of “Zito! Zito!”—tableau of weeping 
ya Mla of handkerchiefs—departure, and grand 
. One almost wonders that the act did not con- 
clude with a grand concerted piece, and a dance of islanders 
scattering flowers on the strand. 

We appeal to the account given by an occasional corres- 
pondent of the Times, writing from Corfu on the 3rd inst., as 
warrant that we are not exaggerating. When Sir Henry 
Storks had bidden his charge farewell, the pores, we are in- 
formed, “ crowded round his Excellency, shaking him by the 
hand, embracing him, and conferring upon him not unfre- 
quently those salutations which Englisbmen generally reserve 
for the other sex.” Many “ blubbered outright,” and almost 
all were more or less overcome by their feelings. The greatest 
trial for poor Sir Henry, however, was as he was descending 
the steps of the palace, when “an elderly, fat gentleman ap- 
proached him from behind, and, flinging his arms about his 
neck, gave him half-a-dozen smacking kisses.” All this, how- 
ever, was borne with extreme good nature; and, in the midst 
of cheers, and exclamations, and the thunderous voice of the 
batteries, the ex-Lord High Commissioner entered his barge, 
and was rowed away to the vessel that awaited him. Then 
followed the departure of Sir Richard Garrett, thé ‘Com- 
mander of the Forces ; and “it was touching,” says the Times’ 
correspondent, “ to behold the very beaw idéal of an old Eng- 
lish general reverently, almost tenderly, bearing away the 
orcas which had floated over the citadel for half a century.” 

ut— 


“There is a signal from the Marlborough ; she moves; the 
strains of ‘God save the Queen’ arise from all the ships as 
they follow in her wake, bearing away the last representatives 
of British rule in the Ionian Islands. Until the last ship has 
become dim in the distance, crowds still gather upon the 
shore. ‘ Sono buon genti, said an old man, as, with tears in 
his eyes, he waved his hat towards the departing Britons. 
* Adesso siamo liberi /’ said a young man, as he lit a cigarette 
by way of inaugurating the new order of things. * * * 

“ Among those who witness the exodus may be seen a white 
haired man, who, with erect gait but tottering step, mingles 
with the crowd. He is a half-pay officer, above eighty years 
of age, and was present with the army when Genoa was ceded 
to Sardinia; again, when Sicily was ceded to Naples; and 
now once more he has seen the marching out of an English 
army and the hauling down of the English flag by English 
sold He served under the First Lord High Commissioner, 
and he has made his parting bow to the last. He feels him- 
self too old to be transplanted, and returns to the home in 
Corfu which he has occupied for fifty years, a stranger in the 
land of the stranger.” 

However ludicrous some of the incidents and collateral sur- 
roundings of the abdication may have been, this last is cer- 
tainly a touching circumstance. To that old officer, the 
striking of the English flag and the departure of the English 
representative must have seemed like the forcible severance of 
his last remaining tie with England. At upwards of eighty, 
we cannot shift our — even though it may be to the 
country of our birth, if we have sojourned long in alien lands. 
For nearly fifty years the English flag had waved above the 
old man, giving him a sense of home even in the midst of the 
bright Ionian sea. Now, it has gone, and the familiar land 
receives a strangeness from the unwonted rulers who have 
come to administer its affairs. Surely that half-pay officer 
man bow felt a chilliness suddenly strike across the glowing 
8 e. 

But with the impulsive Ionians themselves, as soon as their 
tears were shed, and their last farewells had ceased to echo, all 
‘was ty and festival. The young King arrived on the 

of the 6th, and the people were pleased to see him 
driving through the town, escorted by the capo stalliere in 
making his obeisance to the relics in the church 


bishop, and coming forth in the the illumina- | 
tions, dressed in the uniform of the National Guard All this 
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guarantees of the world tor the 
advance of civilization. The M 
in characterising our renunciation 
generous decision.” It is oneof those acts which 
have seldom the courage to rm. When will Austria re- 
linquish Venice, or Russia Poland? We have set Europe a 
precedent, What Government will be the first to follow ?— 
London Review, June 18. eo 
—_—_———_——_—. 


FATE OF THE CIRCASSIANS. 


The success of the Czar’s recent policy towards the Circas- 
sian ee eae to prove as complete as his most pitiless 
counsellors could desire. That humane and enlightened 
Sovereign, as he is politely styled in the House of Lords, has 
long yearned for the means of diffusing the blessings of tran- 
quillity in the picturesque region of the Caucasus. That re- 
mote and romantic land was for a. od the scene 
of struggles revolting to humanity and scandalous to the Mus- 
covite empire. Blood flowed like water; property was never 
safe ; injuries of all sorts incessantly provo deeds of terri- 
ble revenge ; aud the maintenance of even a show of Imperial 
authority cost mines of treasure. And allfor what? A mere 
prejudice of the ignorant and uncivilized mountaineers in fa- 
vour Of liberty and independence—a phantom whose existence 
is utterly unknown in Russia, and the belief in which is re- 
garded at St. Petersburg as a worn-out superstition. The 
paternal heart of Nicholas was grieved by the failure of his 
anxious efforts to put an end to the conflict. a 

But that most religious and gracious Monarch was trans- 
lated to a higher sphere without seeing the accomplishment 
of his benignant purpose. Alexander II. resolved to succeed 
where his amiable sire had failed. He spent nine years more 
in convincing the Circassians that the fate of their country, 
however long deferred, was eventually that of absorption in 
the mammoth realm of Muscovy; and lest, as their fathers 
had so often done, they should falter in their promise of sub- 
mission, he mercifully resolved to spare them the provoca- 
tion to rebel which the sight of their country Russianized, 
like Poland, had proved but too apt to engender. We 
ray to God not to lead us into temptation: the god-like 
zar, in his infinite wisdom and goodness, leads his subjects 
out of it; and this he does by no half measures, or in a 
partial way, but with a high hand, and a stiff broom, and 
a sweep as firm as a decree of fate. The Caucasus has been 
dispeopled, not oe or comparatively, or, politically, 
but actually and literally by a ukase more unpitying than 
pestilence or fire. The Romans we are taught to look upon 
asacruel race because they decimated their prisoners, and 
banished the inhabitants of a particularly contumacious town. 
But the liberal and enlightened lord of all the Russias, to 
whose tender care our Government has philosophically re- 
signed the Poles, has a soul above the heathen Cato, who 
only wished the Punic capital to be destroyed ; or that of the 
unbaptized Titus, who dismantled Jerusalem, but left the 
bulk of the Jews to dwell on the banks of Jordan. The 
whole population of the Caucasus has, in this year uf grace 
1864, been driven forth and compelled to seek refuge beyond 
sea in the dominions of the Sultan. No provision of any 
kind has been made by our liberal and enlightened ally, whom 
English peers and Enylish diplomatists delight to honour, for 


Pate > thet tiny mer hepl ieee but naked. Several lay (reaper a elicate chats, with 
ve are C) g - } g, an 

selves, and of forming one 4 with the rest of| their heads on seemed only to 
the Greek ki . Weare by no means Reon ie akae ps Sontinery Benn ys to close their eyes in 
much as hinting, that they are not capable—we ly mean | death.” beast of is sick with triumph, and 
that they are now on their mettle, and that they must gird up | vomits forth his victims. It is a spectacle horrible to contem- 
their energies for reapopeibitities of constitu- | plate, and one which will not ily fade from the public 
tional life. * * For ourselves, we earnestly desire the suc- Lords Grey and Malm: would have us believe 


that the sufferings of the Poles are due to their own obstinacy 
and fractiousness; and the severities of Generals Berg and 
Mouravieff are set down in Conservative society to the specific 
necessities of their unhappy case. © A prejudice against being 
outlawed in their own land, against being impressed for li 
as seeing their women flogged, their old men 
put to the Yortare, and thet youth sent as slaves to Siberia, 
rendered it necessary for the paternal Government of St. 
Petersburg to be somewhat more rous than perhaps it 
e of dealing w'th them : 
that’s all. What will our hereditary apolo of partition 
and say of the Circassian chapter Russian his- 
tory? it likewise all right, and as they used to say of Aus- 
trian rule in Lombardy, calculated only to preserve the bles- 
sings o tranquillity and the balance of power?—Zzaminer, 
ne 18. 





THE AMERICAN SEA DUEL. 


An action has been fought between one of the cruisers of 
the Federal States of America and that cruiser of the Con- 
federate States which has probably damaged commerce more, 
and with more impunity, than any other national ship of war 
that ever sailed under a pendant. The Alabama was a beau- 
tiful conjunction of the power of armament. and speed, and 
took the lead as a new form of ship-building adapted for the 
molestation of commerce. The Confederates were happy in 
their ship, and lucky in their commander, and as a dashing 
officer is sure to do, Captain Semmes collected round him a3 
fine a ship’s company as ever did honour to the decks of a 
man-of-war. Our naval reserve, and the ZHzcellent, gunnery 
ship, did something, perhaps, for the care of his ordnance; 
Capt. Blakely made his guns, Mr. Laird built the ship. The 
error into which it seems to us that Capt. Semmes fell, was a 
supposition that the Federals would send out, for his capture 
or destruction, the same class of heavy armed tubs they pos- 
sessed when Mr. Laird projected the Alabama. That Capt. 
Semmes, as an American, should have fallen into such a mis- 
take is strange, because he ought to have known the “go- 
ahead” nature of his countrymen. Capt. Semmes knew that 
scores of ships were hunting him, armed with Dahlgren’s 
heavy rifled shell guns, which could, if they were allowed to 
get the range of the Alabama, either blow her up or send her 
down ; there was but one of these ships for which Capt. Sem- 
mes cared, the Vanderbilt, a powerful paddle-wheel steamer, 

ressed into the Federal out of the merchant service. The 

‘anderdilt had the foot of the Alabama from her enormous 
steam power, but she was not man-of-war built ; and although 
Capt. Semmes did not desire to fight with her, he reasonably 
considered that his two Blakely pivot guns, neither exceeding 
a nine-inch bore, might carry him through with success. 

The Vanderbilt could not, or would not, find the Alabama. 
But the Federal authorities, coming to that conclusion in five 
minutes which would have occupied our Admiralty in deli- 
beration for five months, determined to put their tremendous 


battery of eleven-inch Dahlgrens on board the partially forti- 
fied hull of a dy ship with vast steam power. With such 
a ship the Alabama could only contend by choosing her dis- 


tance, and that she could not choose by reason of the superior 
speed of her antagonist. The consequence seems to us inevita- 
ble. The heavier and the speedier ship chose her distance, 
and sent the weaker and slower ship to the bottom. The cause 
of this effect appears to us perfectly clear. 


the extirpated people. They have been flung out like plucked| The Kearsarge was faster than the Alabama by three knots 
up weeds to perish ; and the will of this ruler by Divine right | 8 hour, carried guns less by one in number, but of greater 
being supreme and inexorable, they are by thousands and by | Weight of metal, a larger crew, and withal was partly pro- 
ten thousands perishing accordingly. The nearest Turkish | tected in a clumsy way by iron chains. These points of supe- 
seaports on the southern shores of the Black Sea are crammed | Tiority are quite sufficient to account for the victory after a 
with the famishing and the houseless, the fever-smitten and | Short engagement of little more than an hour. This action is 
the dead. It is impossible to exaggerate the horrors of the | #nother contradiction to the prevalent opinion of naval men 
scene as depicted by an eye-witness, whose account is vouched | that sea fights will be at close quarters: The ships were never 
for by Dr. Millengen, well known as an English resident at | nearer than a quarter of a mile, and kept moving in circles to 
Constantinople, under date 80th May. We quote from the | elude the enemy’s aim, and to bring their own guns to bear on 
report of M. Barozzi, sanitary inspector sent from the Porte | the side chosen for fighting, _ 
to inquire into the state of Samsun, one of the places where| The question naturally raised is, why Capt. Semmes went 
vast numbers of the unhappy fugitives have congregated. out to fight a duel with an enemy so much his superior. That 
“No words are adequate to describe the situation in which | he had misgivings of the issue is betrayed by the fact that he 
I found the town and the unfortunate immigrants. Every- | left his sixty-three watches behind him, and other valuables, 
where you meet with the sick, the dying, and the dead; on | the spolia opima of helpless merchantmen. If he had taken 
the threshold of gates, in front of shops, in the middle of| the same care of his men some brave lives would have been 






streets, in the squares, in the gardens, at the foot of trees. 
Every dwelling, every corner of the streets, every spot occu- 
pied by the immigrants, has become a hotbed of infection. A 
warehuuse on the sea-side, a few sters distant from the quar- 
antine-office, hardly affording space enough for thirty persons, 


spared. He says of his crew, indeed, that though they have 
lost their ship they have not lost their honour, nor, he might 
add on his own part, he his watches. 

Capt. Semmes states that he did not knowtill after the 
action that his enemy was iron-clad, which, indeed, she is not, 






enclosed till the day before yesterday 207 individuals, all sick | but, as we have explained, only partially protected. But he 
or dying. I undertook to empty this hotbed of pestilence. | did know that his own ship was in bad order, that her bottom 
Even the porters refuse? to venture in the interior of this hor- | was foul, and consequently her speed and steering seriously 
rible hole, out of which, assisted by my worthy colleague Aly | impaired; but probably Capt. Semmes’s easy victories over 
Effendy, I drew several corpses in a state of putrefaction, | unarmed ships had encouraged a false confidence in his 
This fact may convey a faint idea of the deplorable state of the | prowess. In proper condition the Alabama would probably 
immigrants whom they have allowed to take up their abode in| have been quite as fast as the Kearsarge, but as it was, every- 
town. thing was epee her but bravery, which seems to have been 
“The encampments present a picture hardly less revolting. | pretty equal on both sides. The two great elements of suc- 
From 40,000 to 50,000 individuals in the most absolute state | cess on this occasion were speed and weight of metal. If the 
of destitution, preyed upon by disease, decimated by death, | Alabama had been as swift as the Kearsarge she would still 
are cast there without shelter, without bread, and without se- | have felt the superiority of her enemy’s heavier shot, and the 
pu ture. inferiority of her fire ineffectual against the enemy’s protected 
“T found the Mutessarif dismayed, and altogether at a loss | sides; but she might, even in that case, have made her escape 
how to act in such an emergency. Atta Bey is without money | when she found herself overmatched if she had been as fast in 
and credit ; he has not got enough to pay the men who remove |Tunning away as she has been in pursuing, that is to say, if 
the dead. In the market nothing is given him except for | her bottom had not been foul. 
ready money, not even a few yards of longcloth for winding-| The Kearsarge did not fire so many shots by half as the 
sheets. There is no one to take care of the immigrants, no | Alabama, but her shots all told, which was not the case with 
service organized for the burial of the dead, no horses, no /| the other. It is clear that we shall soon cease to count guns, 
carts, no boats, nothing. and shall weigh them instead, for it is not the number, but 
“I considered it essential at once to devise means to feed | calibre and range that give superiority—Hzaminer, June 25. 
the immigrants, the greater number of whom had received 
noting for pane A Baie of ped recourea enna corn- 
ers, more es to Mr. Serkiz Kirorkian. ut them ; : ’ 
in relation with the Mutessarif, and it is on the flour they eup-| ment and picked up the Captain and part of the —- 
plied that we are living. Ismail Bey. whom I brought with |crew. Her owner, Mr. Lancaster, communicated to the 7imes 
me, takes care that fifty drachms of bread be given daily to| the following extract from his log, dated June 19. 
— bd De emigre. I opiates also, heeg jefe corn-| g A. M.—Got up steam and proceeded out of Cherbourg 
our, op OUL OF sess scanty means we have been . 10-80; observed the ma steaming out of the har- 
able to afford some relief to those 70,000 or 80,000 exiles.” perpen a . 11-80: the Alaba- 


bour towards the federal steamer Kearsarge. 
Accounts from Trebizond describe the condition of the ex- | ma commenced firing with her starboard battery, the distance 








An English yacht, ‘the Deerhound, witnessed the engage- 





ae 
of St. Spiridione, receiving the benediction of the Greek Arch- 


iles gm as no less lamentable; and a letter from | between the contending vessels being about one mile. The 
the Rey. Mr. Philpot, Vicar of Lidney, published yesterday in ' Kearsargeimmediately replied with her starboard guns; a very 











One officer and one man drowned, 
cer and sixteen men wounded. Captain Semmes received a 
right hand. The Kearsarge’s boats were, 
after some delay, lowered, and, with the assistance of a French 
icking up the remaining survivors. 


We append a paragraph from the Hampshire Independent, 
of the 22nd ult. 


Capt. Semmes has been received in Southampton in a be- 
coming manner. There was no ostentation, and there is no 
intention of gi him any public or official honours that we 
are aware of. The telegrams sent to London by Reuter’s 
agent at this port are totally unfounded, although they have 
had the effect of calling down censure upon this community 
by some of the London papers. We protest against these 
misrepresentations, which are calcul to mislead the pub- 
lic at a distance, and bring the electric telegraph into great 
contempt. There is no great banquet to be given to Captain 
Semmes by our leading citizens, and we should think that 
the wildest supporters of the South would hardly venture to 
compare him to Garibaldi. 


Qe 


THE CONFERENCE. 


The Conference, as everyone has foreseen for weeks 
has proved a dead failure. The advice of this country has 
been rejected by both parties to the dispute—by the 
as well as by the Germans—and that the war will recommence 
again to-morrow hardly admits of a doubt. The Conference, 
it may be mentioned, will assemble to-day, but the 
meeting will only be formal, and there is not the slightest hope 
of a peaceful solution of the difficulty. Both Houses of Par- 
liament were crowded on Thursday night, when it was known 
that the pen had failed, and the sword was about to supply its 
place. 1t was believed that Lord Palmerston in one Chamber 
and Lord Russell iu the other would indicate what course the 
British Government in this emergency inteaded to take. The 
Premier made a declaration to the effect that, until the Con- 
ference had finally broken up, he could say nothing. On 
Monday evening, however, he would go into the subject, and, 
until Monday, an excited world must endure the suspense. 

What course at such a time will Lord Palmerston pursue? 
is the question every where asked, and to which we shall have 
an answer some fifty hours hence. Atthis moment of anxiet 
through England and Evrope it may be as well to refer to the 
past, though the reference, we admit, is not pleasant. Before 
this Conference was talked of—before the war began—the 
Emperor of tue French, seeing what was looming in the dis- 
tance, proposed to the British Government the calling of a 
Congress composed of the leading and some of the secondary 
Btates of Europe. Poland was then in insurrection, the anger 
of the Germans respecting the Duchies was rapidly reachin 
its culminating point, and there were other and lesser difficul- 
ties to arrange and settle. Lord Palmerston, true to his old 
instinct of hostility to Louis Napoleon since the time of the 
Orsini conspiracy, refused to entertain the proposition, and 
England and France bave been more or less at enmity from 
that time to the present. We have been isolated ever since. 
The Germans took the hint, and began their attack on the 
lite kingdom of Denmark—a course they would never have 
dared to attempt if the two great Western Powers had been 
united. To Lord Palmerston belongs the credit of dissolving 
the French Alliance, and from that hour to the present the 
French have been prognos.icating his downfall. When the 
Premier so far disguised his choler as to send Lord Clarendon 
to Puris to solicit the co-operation of the Emperor, a smooth 
answer was returned ; but France, there can be no doubt, has 
been enjoying the embarrassment which we have brought 
upon ourselves. 

Should we be justified in going to war with the whole of 
Germany against the Danes—the Danes be it remembered, 
who refused our advice, until it was too late, to withdraw the 
obnoxious Constitution of November, and who up to last 
Wednesday's sitting of the Conference refused to concede the 
line of partition which we advocated? We have done the best 
we can fur Denmark, and the best, we are sorry tosay, has 
been very little. Are we justified in going further, and sacrific- 
ing thousands, perbaps tens of thousands of the lives of our 
countrymen in grappling on her behalf with two of the most 
military monarchies in Europe? » To fight the whole of Ger- 
many is no joke. If weso commit ourselves another hund- 
red millions of debt and oceans of vlood may be the sacrifice. Is 
there anything so encouraging about the reminiscences of 
the Crimean war as to justify the step? A sixteenor eigh- 
teen penny income-tax ior the sake of Denmark would not be 
@ pleasant souvenir. We may pity, and condole with her ; 
but when she has deliberately rejected our advice before the 
sword was drawn, and even now again, people ought to pause, 
Parliament and the country ought to seriously reflect on the 
conse quences to which England exposes hereeif for an end in 
which she bas never had any direct or immediate interest. 
The squabble isa purely dynastic one, for which it would be 
madness to involve ourselves in an European rupture, and we 
are glad w see indications of this view in the !eadiug columns 
yesterday of the mostinfluential of the London papers. We 
can afford to part with Lord Palmerston as Premier in this 
Danish difficulty, but peace may still be preserved by his 
successor.—Huropean Times, June 25. - 

——————_- ss 


Tue ALPACA IN Avsrratia.—The last accounts from Aus- 
tralia state thatall the hopes which had been entertained of the 
naturalization of the Peruvian alpaca has been disappointed. 
Ot the 800 introduced by Mr. Ledger from Peru, tive Fw se 
ago, and purchased by the Government of New South Wales 
fur £15,000, the whole have died off, and their progeny, 
num beriug 880, arein an unhealthy condition. Sume persons 
throw the blame upon Mr. Ledger for inefficient management, 
- se consider that the —— — in their having been 

pt at one locality un vernment care, instead 
of weir Raving been distributed among individual settlers, 





discovered the precise 
" paste a 
was 
rid of the 
a staff of 
Saeeras ati possi 
as soon as le, 
any other way that might seem ex- 


—A Gazette Extra issued to-day 
announces tmen*< of the Hon. George Brown to be 
President of the Council, in the room of the Hon. 
Isaac Buchanan, ; the Hon. Oliver Mowat to be Post- 
master General, in the room of the Hon. M. H. Foley, resign- 
ed ; and the Hon. Wm. McDougall to be Provincial 2 
in the room of the Hon. John Simpson, resigned. Messrs. 
Brown, Mowat and McDo are at the same, of course, 

zetted .. — of the Executive Council.—Quebdec 

, June 30. 
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Affairs in Europe. 

Papers and letters, to the 26th ult: from Queenstown, have 
been received piecemeal during the past week; and their 
contents are full of interest. The one event that, not unnatu- 
rally, has absorbed the American mind is the sea-fight off 
Cherbourg, between the U. 8. steamer Kearsarge and the C. 8. 
steamer Alabama, which ended in the total defeat and sinking 
of the latter. To this episode we must devote a few words, 
under a distinct heading. Of far deeper moment to the Bri- 
tish portion of our readers is the actual state of the quarrel 


| between Denmark and Germany, inasmuch as there never has 
past, | been a stronger probability of our becoming participators in 


its costs and its hprrors. Such at least was the opinion that 
prevailed in London on the morning of the 25th ult., though 
we are happy to add that the evensong of that day was con- 
ceived in a somewhat less warlike vein. The crisis—and the 
term may be fairly applied in this instance—has grown out of 
the inability of the Conference to settle upon terms accepta- 
ble, either to the aggressive Germans flushed with conquest, 
or to the exasperated Danes resolute and defiant in despair. 
And so, when it was known that the diplomatic meeting of 
Wednesday the 22nd had resulted in an agreement not to 
agree, it was felt that the time had come for our Government 
to define its position, and give account to Parliament of its 
past policy and future intentions. The next evening there- 
fore witnessed a large muster in both Houses, and that pecu- 


Y ‘liar excitement which attends a great party conflict, or the 


prospect of a grave national step being declared, which may 
involve stupendous issues. But both Peers and Commons 
were disappointed. The Conference did not finally break-up 
on the 22nd, but adjourned that little ceremony until the 
25th; in consequence whereof the Ministers could only pro- 
mise a general explanation on the following Monday. Of the 
proceedings of that day we are at the moment in ignorance, and 
find it difficult to form any opinion in advance. We do not 
indeed think it at all incumbent on Great Britain to plunge 
into a war with the vast and inaccessible Germanic hosts, lest 
the little kingdom of Denmark should sustain still further 
harm, or possibly be over-run and obliterated. Denmark, in 
spite of what may be said to the contrary, has not followed 
our counsel ; neither are her pretensions entirely in accordance 
with our notions of political right, even while our sympathies 
are drawn strongly to her. To succour the weak and oppressed 
may be generous and noble; but this duty may not be per- 
formed, ifthe performance threaten evils greater than those 
which it is desirable to prevent. The case was otherwise, 
when a subsidy of a half million of pounds sterling, or the 
cooperation of twenty thousand men, or the presence of a few 
line-of-battle ships, solved difficulties and determined dynastic 
or international questions. War is now a far more serious 
metter; and there are circumstances, connected with the atti- 
tude of certain of the larger powers toward England, which 
render it peculiarly inexpedient that we should entangle 
ourselves in gratuitous troubles. The keenness, with which 
England is tainted for hanging back, is sufficient proof how 
earnestly her enemies desire to see her rush madly forward; 
nor can we help smiling at the wasted eloquence of certain 
American journalists, who are clamorous for England to as- 
sume the prominence that belongs to her in European affairs— 
being themselves only tormented with a secret thirst for 
repaying, in kind, the obligations of the Alabama steamer. 
But we trust they will not be gratified ; though whether the 
Palmerston Ministry, rudely shaken, remains in office, or goes 
out, we care not one iota. We commend to notice some bor- 
rowed remarks on this theme, in another column, and pos- 
sess our minds in patience until the arrival of another steamer. 
Furthermore, without pretence to the spirit of prophecy, we 
express a belief that the Radical peace-men in the House of 
Commons will unite with the Conservatives to sustain the 
policy of non-intervention, if the Palmerston Cabinet should 
determine on taking up arms3 on behalf of Denmark. The 
experienced reader will easily comprehend that Lord Derby’s 
party would not be deterred from adopting this line ofaction, 
merely because they have heretofore criticized and ridiculed 
Earl Russell’s reluctance to become involved. ; 
The proceedings in Parliament do not call for lengthened 
comment.—The unpopularity of the ballot increases, Mr. 
Berkeley having only carried with him 128 votes, against 
212, on his annual attempt to bring about the aban- 





donment of our old ied voce practice—A debate on 





the immense emigration from Ireland gave Lord Pal- 
merston en opportunity of removing many misconcep- 
tions that prevail upon the subject. In place of denying the 
superior advantages offered by this country to the labouring 
man, he frankly acknowledged them, and declared that, for the 
poor people’s own sake, the change in their destiny could not 
be regretted. At the same time, it is satisfactory to learn from 
Sir Robert Peel and other speakers that there are manifest 
signs of returning prosperity to Ireland.—Questions have been 
asked concerning the case of Mr. Levey, of Montreal, 
arrested here in May last, on arrival from Europe; bnt Earl 
Russell had no information of it.—The action between the 
two American steamers in the Channel has also elicited 
some unimportant remarks.—In short, the latter occurrence 
itself, and the critical condition of the Government, have 
almost exclusively absorbed the attention of the public. 

It was supposed that hostilities in Jutland would be recom- 
menced on Sunday, the 26th ult. If, unfortunately, England 
participates, the Channel fleet of iron-clads can be hurried off 
to the Baltic at two hours’ notice. 





The Great “ Rebellion.” 

The Fourth of July was the day positively appointed for 
General Grant’s triumphal entry into Richmond ; but Inde- 
pendence Day has come and gone, and Richmond and Peters- 
burg still hold out, while the military news from that quarter 
relates mainly to the late Federal cavalry raids for destroying 
the railroads that converge upon the Southern capital. To 
what extent these have been successful, it is hard to know; 
for, if the destruction be accurately reported, the time required 
for repairs is generally the merest guess-work. 

It would seem that we are penning the story of one year, or 
of two years,ago. Pending closer conflicts in Eastern Vir- 
ginia, the Confederates have once more undertaken a diversion 
into Maryland and Pennsylvania. Early in the week, coming 
down the Shenandoah Valley, and taking possession of Har- 
per’s Ferry though not of the adjoining heights, a body of 
Southern cavalry crossed the Upper Potomac. Their 
presence has caused the annual scare; and while the Gov- 
ernment has called for 12,000 militia from Pennsylvania and 
the same number from this State, the farmers and shop-keep- 
.ers of the invaded district are submitting to imposed levies 
and to a loss of their horse-flesh and substance, ina manner 
that gives them a taste of war’s experiences. The strange 
part of it is our profound ignorance of the extent and purpose 
of this raid. You might imagine it to be in Patagonia, by the 
interest that New York takes in it. The wise men in fact, 
who have annihilated General Lee so frequently, are reluctant 
to admit that he has sent off a considerable force, to gather in 
supplies upon Northern soil. 

From General Sherman, in Georgia, the accounts are more 
encouraging for the Federals. Kenesaw mountain has been 
abandoned by General Johnston, C. S., who is retreating upon 
Atlanta, 

Patience is now preached to the suffering people—suffering 
under immense taxation, and the prospect of war indefinite- 
ly prolonged. For Congress, which adjourned on Monday 
last, left a pleasant little legacy, in the shape of an extra 
tax of five per cent. upon incomes above $600, and a resolution 
doing away with the $300 commutation clause of the Draft 
Bill. The man who is drawn hereafter must go to the front, 
or procure a substitute at his own expense, which will 
mount up to no inconsiderable sim. On the whole, the look 
of civil war matters is not the most agreeable or encouraging, 
though the apathy of the public is marvellous. 

We have omitted to mention that Kentucky has been 
put by the President under martial law. The reason is not 
apparent; and the pessimists talk of an electioneering plot 
being at the bottom of it. It is not, however, for us to fathom 
the mysteries of administrative action —The latest account 
of the raiders, who crossed the Upper Potomac, describes 
them in full retreat, with General Wallace, U.8., at their 
heels. 

Gold varies trom 260 to 280 per cent. ! 





The “ Alabama’s ” Last Exploit. 

On Sunday, the 19th ult., the above-named scourge of 
American commerce disappeared in the waters of the British 
Channel, after an hour’s engagement with the U. 8. war 
steamer Kearsarge, whereof the essential particulars are re- 
corded elsewhere. We could fill pages with the exaggerated 
details and unseemly remarks, that have teemed in the Eng- 
lish and American press; but we presume that quite enough 
of these has been accessible to our readers, through other 
sources. Yet, as the event has caused a profound interest, it 
may be expected that we should bestow a few words upon it. 

The vessels then, it seems to us, being nearly though not 
quite equal in force, and being handled with nearly equal 
skill and with undaunted resolution on both sides, victory de- 
clared for that combatant who had made his preparations with 
more ingenuity and judgment. For it is to be remembered, 
stale as the remark is, that these are the days of science and 
scientific application. For ragged copper and a foul and 
barnacled bottom, after two years’ cruising, Captain Semmes 
was not to blame, though these drawbacks gave his enemy the 
turn of speed which, ceteris paribus, had probably been in 
his own fayour. But when Captain Winslow of the Kearsarge, 
a wooden ship, converted her into a partially iron-cased 
one, by the adroit suspension of her chain-cables over 
vital parts of the hull, and by other contrivances se- 
cured his machinery from damage by shot, he did just 
that which a good soldier does in throwing up earth-works 
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as occasion serves, and for neglect in not doing which—when | borne by each portion of the Province,under the more extended 


oceasion did serve—a defeated General would justlybe held to 
blame. Captain Semmes might have protected the Alabama 
after this fashion, to some extent at least ; but he didn’t; and 
so shot and shell told fearfully upon him, and finally did their 
work. He could not perhaps have saved his screw-blades or 
his rudder; but he need not surely have been ploughed 
through as he was, had he been as provident as his adversary- 
In one respect Captain Winslow appears to have been singu- 
larly fortunate ; and the incident shows how much, after all, 
there is of luck in a nearly balanced fight. In his official re- 
port, he speaks of a 100 Ib. shell having lodged in his stern- 
post and remained unexploded!! Had it burst, who knows 
whether it might not have rendered the Kearsarge unmanage- 
able? Beyond this, it is evident that this latter ship's 11-inch 
columbiad was more effective and destructive than the 
100 lb. Blakey gun of the Alabama, while as for the gunnery, 
there could be no comparison between the trained and exer- 
cised crew of a regular man-of-war, having abundant and 
never-failing supplies of ammunition, and the crew of a vessel 
occupied as the Southerner had been, and compelled to hus- 
band its resources of this sort. We do not forget all the 
twaddle that has been in print about the British navy furnish- 
ing picked men from the Excellent, which is a story only fit 
for the marines—and for the correspondents and editors of 
American papers. There may have been, probably there 
were men on board who had been trained in the Hzcellent ; but 
these must have been fellows who had served their time 
or deserted. Any idea of collusion is absolutely prepos- 
terous. 

In saying this, we are well aware that one English journal at 
least has been found base enough to boast of this circumstance, 
and shamelessly to characterize this adventurer as British in 
all imaginable respects. But the falsehoods that are inserted 
in certain English papers, that are under the influence of the 
Confederates in London and Paris are palpable; and are 
fitly illustrated in the story concerning Capt. Semmes’s recep- 
tion at Southampton, contradicted, as may be seen elsewhere, 
by a local print of high standing. Why, even the reiterated 
statement that the Alabama’s crew were all British is contra- 
dicted by “ Malakoff,” the fortunate Paris correspondent of 
the N. Y. Times, who is puffed editorially by his employer at 
the printing of each one of his epistles, Describing the pri- 
soners brought into Cherbourg after the action, “ Malakoff” 
declares that “ many of them are Frenchmen.” Still, the per- 
severance, with which exposed falsehoods are kept in type, 
would be curious if it were not lamentable. The Tribune 
heads an article on the fight “ A Refuge of Lies,” and com- 
mences by obtruding one that has not even a shadow of 
foundation. That unscrupulous paper persists in the record, 
that the Alabama “was built with money subscribed or con- 
tributed for the purpose by British enemies of our Union.” 
The Tribune knows as well as we do, that not a dollar came 
from British pockets. 

Not the least strange of the incidents of the 19th of June 
‘was the accidental presence of the English steam-yacht Deer- 
hound, with the owner and his family on board. At the sugges- 
tion of Capt. Winslow, he saved a considerable number of the 
Alabama’ s crew, including Captain Semmes: and now thereis a 
most absurd hue and cry raised here, to the effect that Mr. 
Lancaster was bound in honour or legality to surrender them. 
We can only say that Englishmen are not used to do the work 
of jailors for other people. These drowning men had been 
stigmatized as “pirates” for two years past. What sort of 
humanity would have saved them from the waves, in order 
to turn them over to the gallows? Captain Winslow, how- 
ever, settled all this rubbish about piracy, by paroling all his 
prisoners at Cherbourg. 

The Alabama having been devoted to a purpose incom- 
patible with the ordinary conduct of war, and having done 
much to inflame the animosity of the conflict—to say nothing 
of the disagreeable questions between England and the U. S$., 
to which her course has given rise—we are very glad that she 
has gone to the bottom. If Captain Semmes can procure a 
war-ship and use her for war purposes, we shall watch his 
career with interest. We earnestly hope he will not have 
another opportunity of “preying on commerce.” Captain 
Winslow is the hero of the hour—and deservedly so. His 
Official report is eminently modest and concise. 


British American Nationality. 

In these times of turmoil and strife, while on the one hand 
‘we witness the complete overthrow of a Republican Govern- 
ment, and ten millions of people submitting to the stealthy 
substitution of a foreign Prince, and on the other find the fore- 
most nation of the New World, after three short years of 
war and bloodshed to preserve what is termed its “Federal 
System,” already staggering under its load of debt and disap- 
pointment—we would, we say, in such times as these advise 
our Canadian friends to beware what they do, to move 
cautiously, ard to remember the old adage that “ all change is 
not progress.” We have already welcomed and approved 
their efforts at bringing about a “ Federative Union of all the 
Colonies,” and while that is the basis of their plans, and a 
Consequent enlargement and more statesman-like views 
pervades their Councils, shall continue to approve. But, if 
the same principle isto be applied to Canada alone, for the 
purpose of covering up a “ pure and simple” dissolution 
of the existing union, we must say beware ! , 

Difficulties will undoubtedly arise in any case, in arriving 
at a just division of public works and debt, and in arranging 
the proportion of revenue and taxation to be received and 


Federal system for the whole of British North America; but 
the advantages attained by a union of strength in a progres- 
sive national point of view would cause all parties to the 
contract to waive minor differences for the good of the whole, 
and a more elevated standard of political morals would soon 
prevail in the Nation in embryo. 

Among the first requisites of a Commercial Union are a 
Uniform Tariff and a Currency for all the Provinces. Let 
each Colony resolve to rise in these matters above petty 
local interests ; let unrestricted communication between all 
the members of the New Federation be the first order of the 
day, with facilities for its increase by railway and other- 
wise as the second—and the chief incentive to union is 
given. What would have been the position to-day of the 
United States—commercially—had these barriers to trade 
been maintained between the several States ? : 

We believe the Maritime Provinces to be, and to have been, 
sincere in their efforts towards connection by an Intercolonial 
Road, with a view to a closer political union with Canada. 
Let Canada now show her sincerity by acts, and the accom- 
plishment of that union is not distant. Again, the Red River 
and Sascatchewan districts have let their voices be heard 
from the wilderness, for the past five years, in favour of a 
more intimate connection with the East, notwithstanding the 
constant overtures made by the adjoining State of Minnesota. 
If this new Hudson’s Bay Company, of whom we lately 
heard so much, is as progressive as represented, let it now 
join Canada in extending intercourse westward, and relieve 
these isolated regions inhabited by sturdy Britons, before 
the'r help comes too late. 

The public eye is now turned Southward, toward Mexico 
and the States struggling for independent existence; but the 
time will come when the other half of this Continent will be 
the great centre of interest, and that perhaps within the lives 
of statesmen now in power. Let this opportunity, we say, 
be improved, and not lost by minor sectional and political 
differences, unworthy of this day and generation. We hope 
the present Coalition Ministry in Canada will improve the 
opportunities to enlarge, rather than contract, their present 
Legislative jurisdiction. 

Death of Another Editor. 

Last weok we had to record the decease of Mr. Clancy, of 
the Leader. On Wednesday, after long prostration of his 
mental and bodily powers, General George P. Morris, ceased 
from his labours, before he had at€ained his 63rd year. As- 
sociated from an early period of his life with journalism, and 
notably for nearly twenty years conducting the Home Journal 
in partnership with Mr. N. P. Willis, it was owing to his po- 
pularity as a song writer that the name of General Morris was 
widely known throughout the land. Not gifted indeed with any 
creative power or special mastery of language, he could not 
take high rank among poets properly so called; yet, on the 
other hand, he contrived to hit the public taste, and very skil- 
fully adapted his flowing numbers to the humour of the hour 
or the requirements of the masses. Few adaptations have had 
so wide & range of sympathy and approval as his “ Woodman, 
spare that tree!” It will live long after bis other literary 
efforts shall have been forgotten. The General, who was 
much esteemed in private life and in social circles, derived his 
military title from the fact of his having served, at one period, 
as a Brigadier-General in the New York State Militia. 





The Mexican Empire. 

Late letters describe the entry of Maxmilian I. into his 
city of Mexico. The Emperor and Empress were reteived 
with enthusiastic rejoicing. The Juarez forces are dwindling 
away ; and Fortuao smiles apparently upon the new régime. 
The Marquis de Montholon has been formally recognized as 
Minister from France. We have no room for more. 





Two Modes of Getting Rid of a People, 

We invite the reader’s attention to two articles on the pre- 
ceding page, that deal respectively with the enforced exodus 
of the Circassians from their native land, and the voluntary 
withdrawal of the British garrison from the Ionian Islands. 
After this, it requires an American digestion, to tolerate the 
iniquities of the Russian Government. 





Drama. 


Wallack’s Theatre was duly reopened, for a Summer season of 
theatrical performances, on Tuesday evening last, when was:pre- 
sented, for the first time in America, Mr. Lewis Filmore’s drama, 
“The Winning Suit.” It isa poetic and romantic play, and one 
that impresses the sympathetic mind in a very agreeable manner. 
It is written in elegant blank verse, and its text abounds in felici- 
tous phrases. Its descriptive passages, too, are delicately 
coloured, and its spirit is by turns tender and sparkling and grave 
and mischievous. Its plot involves old incidents and familiar 
types of character; but the former are arrranged with novelty, 
and the latter are drawn with spirit, and both are handled with a 
skillful eye to dramatic development and effect. Altogether it is 
a charming play. 

But, to enjoy it, you must be in the mood for enjoyment. It 
will not enchain your interest, and please you despite yourself. 
The nymph of romance, though willing to bewitch you, does rot 
trouble herself about making conquests. She will but dangle her 
rosy fetters, which if you would wear, your own hands must put 
them on. Ifyou are stern creature, therefore, in a black stock 
and a state of severe, practical, common sense, do justice to your 
own dignity, and do not go tosee “‘ The Winning Suit.” To you 
romance is rubbish, and the sorrows of true love are merely va- 





pours, and the vicissitudes of adventure are puerile trifles. I ap- 


—= 


erm 
preciate this, and implore you not to unbend. But, on the con- 
trary, if you chance to be light hearted, and fond of airy fancies, 
and sympathetic with the joys and sorrows of the course of true 
love, and tolerant of fantastic improbabilities, do not neglect to 
see Mr. Filmore’s play. For you, and such as you, it was expressly 
written. “Sweets to the sweet,” says the old song: upon which 
hint I ery out “romance to the romantic!” 
The story embodied in this piece is Spanish, as my readers 
know—for have I not already published an account of its plot? 
The principal persons introduced are Kings and Dons, and there is 
& Princess for heroine, and a pretty waiting maid, and a queer old 
hostess, with a mischievous son, and there are officers and soldiers _ 
The scene is laid partly in a palace, partly in an inn, partly in the 
street, before a cathedral door, and partly in an humble house: 
and each of these places, in turn, is pervaded by the royal Orelia. 
This young lady, daughter of the King of Castile, first engages our 
notice as a handsome, fiery, gorgeously arrayed maiden, who 
does n’t want to marry the King of Arragon. But her brother 
Roderic, a merry and adroit fellow, has determined to make her 
marry that monarch; and, to that end, he essays the use of 
strategy. And he succeeds: for of course the young Princess 
runs away from home; and of course she becomes a waiting maid, 
atan inn; and of course she gets into trouble there, by breaking 
things ; and of course a kind, handsome, noble gentleman befriends 
her, and, when she is in danger of being captured, makes her his 
wife, and saves her from papa’s clutches ; and of course this heroic 
deliverer turns out to be the veritable King of Arragon; and of 
course Roderic explains the mystery at last; and of course every- 
thing is settled to the satisfaction of everybody. And through- 
out all these circumstances the character of Orelia is allowed to 
display itself in high lights and rich colours. It is no common 
character, you may be sure; for it is made up of pride, tenderness, 
honour, generosity, dignity, simplicity, grace, and child-like inno- 
cence, All the good qualities are present; and the situations in 
which Orelia is placed are ingeniously devised to illustrate these 
qualities, and to combine them into one harmonious whole. Nor 
are the subordinate characters drawn with a less skilful hand. 
Each is clearly individualized, and all are fitly grouped around the 
central figure. The result, as I have said, is a charming play. 
Shall I venture to remark that it might be better acted than it 
now is, at Wallack’s theatre? It goes smoothly, indeed, and the 
imperfections of the players are not such as one inclines to visit 
with fiery wrath, in the month of July. Still, there is something 
wanting in the general effect of the performance, which only per- 
fect acting can supply. There are jagged corners, and slight rents 
of sequence, so to speak, which mar the continuity and harmo- 





*| nious contour of the play. The Orelia is Miss Avonia Jones, who, 


at many points—noticeably in the third‘act, when she plays bar- 
maid, and breaks the crockery, and is led forth by Don Pedro—is re- 
markably natural and truthful, in her appropriate vivacity and her 
simulation of sweet and trusting girlhood. But Miss Jones is 
of the stars starry; and her tendency to demonstrative extra- 
vagance too often makes itself felt in the inartistic diversity of 
her personation of the character. Now she is the Princess, and 
now she is Miss Jones, the star actress: but it must in justice be 
added that always she is earnest and careful and affecting. So too 
is Mr. Fisher, who plays Don Pedro, and who looks the monarch 
to perfection. But Mr. Fisher no longer moves upon “ the light 
fantastic toe.” I dare say he was an ardent Romeo once: but a 
man cannot be always 
ighing and sin 
bean cna 

Time sobers the gushing emotions of youth. Juliet becomes 
buxom, and Romeo takes to his bottle of claret and his after-din- 
nér nap. It is the way of the world: and that, I suppose, is why 
Mr. Fisher mak :s love in such a particularly nonchalant and per- 
sonally confidential manner. It will be long, however, before we 
see an actor so variously accomplished as he is, ina general sense, 
or so truly artistic in the delineation of characters which involve 
intellect, breadth of feeling, pathos, humour, or eccentricity. 

These are the principal performances, A word, now, for the 
others. That of Roderic, by Mr. A. H. Davenport, is harsh, and 
much too sombre. Roderic is not a “heavy villian.’ In the ac- 
complishment of his scheme, he, at times, takes on the garb of aus- 
terity ; but Lis nature is full of sunshine and frolic, and there is 
no good reason for keeping him in continual eclipse. 

The Hostess, of Mrs. Sefton, and the Josef, of Mr. Holland, though 
brief and trivial, are perfect portraits. The latter affords great 
amusement. Mr. Holland is a true humourist ; and, though past 
his seventy-third birth-day, is merry, alert, and brimming full of 
the contagion of fun. 

Mr. Norton, as Alphonso, Mr. Daly, as Sebastian, Mr. Pope, as 
Alvez, and Mr. Williamson, as Villa Nova, do justice to compara. 
tively trifling, though useful and necessary perts. Mr. Browne, 
too, deserves especial praise, for his quiet and natural and witty 
performance of the little part of Juan. Another minor part—that 
of Francesa, the waiting maid, is creditably played, by Miss Ione 
Burke. 

“The Winning Suit’’ will be played to-night. Next week it 
gives place to ‘‘Leah.”’ Is it then, too good a play for this metro- 
polis? At any rate it is a drama of sterling worth, and it justifies 
the judgment that ranks its author, Mr. Lewis Filmore, among the 
best English dramatists of this period. MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Faucies. 


A Boston paper lays upon its readers the following solemn 
and awful ry ee appropriate, we presume, to the season 
of travel: “ Play not the conceited critic or the jaded, hack- 
neyed admirer, when the mountain summit sublimes its still- 
ness before you, an awe of draped majesty, a pedestal, a 
stalagmite of eternity.” The subjoined communication 
was published in a Western paper, purporting to come from 
an aggrieved soldier, in hospital at lg “] see my name 
reported in the list of deaths at this hospital. I knew it was 
a lie as soon asI sawit. Hereafter, when you hear of my 
death, write me and find out if it is so before portions it.” 

A murderer was hanged the other day, in Maine—the 
first person, it is stated, who has been executed within the 
limits of that State for thirty-two years—_—_——A mare, having 
overturned a couple of bee-hives, was stung to death by the 
bees, not long since, at Ladock, in Cornwall, England.————. 
Garibaldi has been elected Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of Free Masons, in Italy—————-A_ new tragic actress has 














arisen on the Italian stage~Madame Laura Bon. Her name is 











a fac-simile copy of the Codex 


cfis—the celebrated Greek manuscript of the Bible, 
ea at the convent of St. Catherine, on a 





of St. Paul’s. M. Ernest Rénan has been dismissed 
from his Professorship of the Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldee, in 
Paris, and M. Munk, a Jew, has been appointed in his ‘ 
The dismissal was not ordered in deference to the p 
of M. Rénan, but because, in writing his Life of Jesus, the 
latter is ht to have laboured outside of his legitimate vo- 
cation, while holding the professorship. Rich coal 
mines have been discovered near the river Tocuyo, in Vene- 
zuela. The coal is said to be highly valuable for steam pur- 
————Jacob Webster, chiet of the Six Nations of 
fodians, was lately murdered in Canada—by whom is not 
known.———Cornwall, England, is Wn cmme | lific 
this year, in potatoes. Great quantities of the vi have 
already been sent to market. Intwo weeks the average quan- 
tity transmitted from the western part of the county was from 
one hundred and fifteen to one hundred and twenty tons, 
According to a recent census, the population of the town and 
island of Bombay is 816,562 persons.——_————Mrs. Edmund 
Falconer is dead. She was known in the London theatrical 
world as Mrs. Weston. The Hon. ee Jamset- 
jee Jejeebhoy, member of the Legislative Council of Bombay, 
, some time since, at the disposal of Mr. Crawford, M.P. 

or Lundon, the sum of £15,000 for the purpose of appropria- 
tion to charitable purposes in London, in connection with the 
name of his late father. £11,500 has been distributed ng, 
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the displeasure of Roman Catholics, 
the letters “ R.1.P.” after names in the obituary. 
of the refusal is that those letters bear a sectarian aspect. 
-Mr. Matthew Marshall, whose name, attached to 
Bank of Exgland notes, is familiar to this 
signed the post of chief cashier to the Bank of Engiaad, on 
account of advanced age. ‘Victor Emmanuel pro: 
to restore, in his army, the rank of Marshal, to which 
rals La Marmora an Sonnaz are to be a pointed. _————— 
The group of five A grey, to represent “ Europe,” in the mo- 
nument to be erected to the memory of the Prince Consort, 
was, by command of.the Queen, offered to Mr. Gibson, the 
sculptor; but Mr. Gibson signified his reluctance, because of 
age, to undertake a work of such magnitude, and the Queen 
has ordered that it be executed by Mr. M’Dowall, of the 
Royal Academy, who has accepted the commission.- 
The following jocose advertisement was published in the 
local journal of Agen, by the proprietor of a men ie exhi- 
biting there: “‘The director of the lion’s den is desirous of 
finding a dentist, with sufficient skill and co to stop a 
decayed tooth for the large lion. The director is ess 
of expense, as the lion suffers greatly from the pain it en- 
dures.” California papers notice that immigration into 
that State, from other States of the Republic, is just now very 
active —_———— Railway communication has finally been 
opened between Liverpool and Garston. The route serves as 
a connection between the south end of Liverpool and the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and the Great Northern route. 
Madeleine Smith, who, it will be remembered, was tried for 
murder,'in Scotland, and acquitted on a verdict of “not 
roven,” died recently in England, it is said “of a broken 
eart.” —A bookseller, in Caen, is said to have found a 
manuscript of 200 pages, entitled, “ Manuel d’Education pour 
les Directrices des Classes de Saint Cyr.” Eighty-three pages 
are in the handwriting of Madame de Maintenon, and the re- 
mainder appears to have been dictated by her to Mdlle. d’Au- 
male, who frequently acted as her omg 6 
have been horse races, at Pekin, China. The 
dried-up bed of a lake, near one of the im palaces, out- 
side the city walls. The Chinese spectators numbered about 
fifty thousand. Members of foreign legations, and several 
Chinese foreign ministers were also present. The races were 
very successful. The cost of the National Monument, 
to be erected at Gettysburg, in commemoration of the Union 
dead who fell upon that fatal field, will be $50,000. Its height 
is to be fifty feet. The design consists of a shaft of marble, 
crowned with a colossal bronze statue of the Goddess of Li- 
berty, fifteen feet high. The base, of solid white marble, has 
four buttresses, each supporting a statue representing respec- 
tively History, War, Peace, and Plenty. We doubt the 
wisdom of commemorating the calamities of Civil War by 
monuments. We read in fone the astounding state- 
ment that at least forty thousand Irishwomen are wandering 
outcasts in New York city, the mothers, sisters, and daughters 
of men,’who have been plied with drink and carried off to fill 
up the broken ranks of the Federal army. That such wron 
has been done here, is — understood ; but the extent o 
the evil is not so well known. Among recent London 
publications is “The Jest Book,” containing “ the Choicest 
Anecdotes and Sayings,” selected and ree he Mark Le- 
mon. Mr. Punch says that a Fishin 1s in danger 
of sinking, when there is a fissure (fisher) in it.—————_. 
‘We read in print that there is this difference between an 
American and a Frenchman: the former wishes and labours 
to die rich; the latter aims only to live rich. A 
theatre is about.to be established in Bradford by a joint-stock 
company, under the management of Mr. Buckstone. 
The site of the late Fleet Prison in London has been purchased 
by the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, for 
a London terminus. The word “ Hurrah” is said to be 
of Sclavonic origin, signifying ‘To Paradise.” It was used 
as a battle-cry—to express the belief that every person killed 
n war for his country went directly to heaven. In a 
Parliamentary speech, Mr. John Bright stated accustomed 
to the hospitalities of many tables, in no case within the last 
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irreverently upset the 
wabbled, knocked “the master 
head, report says that M. 
ang 4 the truth of his master having 

at that journal refused to insert 
letter, owing to his having denied the authen- 
communi 
of Clergymen is to be established in London. 








Obituary. 


Tue Kine or WurtemserG.—We are called.upon to 
chronicle the —- = vegtirea of the — gt Sathens 
coe re , the the oldest among European ns. 

illiam Frederick Charles I. second King of Wurtemberg, 
has laid down this life and kingly honours at Stuttgard, after 
peaceful and prosperous reign of forty-eight years. He was 
born in 1781, and was, consequently, eighty-three years of age 
at the time of his death. His father was the first King of 
Wurtemberg, which former oF was elevated into an electo- 
rateand then intoa kingdom by Napoleon I. He has been twice 
married—once, to a daughter of the Emperor Paul, of Russia ; 
and in 1820 to his cousin, Princess Pauline Theresa. He has 
had six children—two daughters by his first wife, one of 
whom is now Queen of Holland; and a son and three daugh- 
ters by his second wife. This son—Charles Frederic Alexan- 
der—succeeds his father on the throne. He is now forty-one 
rors of age, is a brother-in-law of the Emperor Alexander of 

@, and, 
deed, was 


it is believed, will make a king. Such, in- 
his father, who, while he had little opportunity to 
distin himself in the political affairs in Europ nce 
his reign was one of uninterrupted peace—yet bas left one 
memento of a sound head and kind heart—the granting to his 
people a Constitution securing to them most important civil 
rights, not the least of which is perfect freedom in religious 
opinion. = 
Lorp ADoLPHus Vanz-TemPest.—Lord Adolphus F.C.W. 
Vane-Tempest, M.P. for the Northern Division of the county 
of Durham, died on the 12th ult., aged 39. He was only ill a 
few days, and his family were quite unp for the event. 
He was the second son of the late Marquis of Londonderry, 
by his second wife, Frances Anne, only daughter and heiress 
of Sir H. Vane-Tempest. He was educated at Eton, entered 
the 3rd Regiment of Guards in 1843, and served with his 
regiment in the Crimea, but shortly after his return to England 
from the army. In 1852 he was returned a member 
for the city of Durham to%he House of Commons, having 
unsuccessfully contested the seat at the general election, but 
wus unseated on petition as being not duly elected. He was 
returned, however, in the December following, 1854, in the 
— of his brother, Lord Seaham, who had succeeded on the 
eath of his father to the earldom of Vane. He married, in 
1860, Lady Susan Pelham Clinton, only daughter of the Duke 
of Newcastle, by whom he leaves an infant daughter. 


Tae Earu or Gosrorp.—The Earl of Gosford, K.P., died | 


on the 15th ult., at his house in Grosvenor street, in his 56th 
er. He represented the county of Armagh in the House of 

mmons from 1830 to 1847, when he was elevated to the 
House of Lords by the title of Baron Acheson. He was a 
Liberal in politics, and was an excellent landlord. 


Wi11aM Suirx O‘Brren.—This well known Irish politi- 
cian died at Bangor, on the 17th ult. William Smith O’Brien 
was the second son of the late Sir Edward O’Brien, Bart., 
M. P., of Dromsland, a, and brother of Lord In- 
chiquin. He was born in 1803, and educated at Harrow and 
yg my , Cambridge. He entered Parliament in 1826, 
as M. P. for Ennis,in the Liberal interest. He also sat for 
the county of Limerick, from January, 1835, down to the 
year 1849, when he was expelled from the House of Com- 
mons, and his seat declared vacant on account of sedition. 
Though a Protestant, he was an active supporter of O’Con- 
nell in his agitation for the Repeal of the Union; and when 
the French olution of 1848 broke out, he took an active 
part in expressing his sympathy with the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and visited Paris, in the hope of obtaining assistance in 
severing Ireland from Engiand. In the summer of that year 
he appeared in arms at the head of some misguided followers 
in the South of Ireland, and was arrested under rather igno- 
minious circumstances, and tried for high treason, convicted 
and senteneed to death; but the sentence was commuted for 
transportatfon. The spirit of rebellion mse | died out, he 
was allowed to return to his uative country in 1856. Since 
that date he has frequently addressed his fellow-countrymen 
upon political questions in a tone of yp complaint 
and invective against the Legislature, but never again at- 
tempted to raise the standard of revolution. 

ApmrraL §8rr A. FansHawe, K.C.B.—Sir Arthur Fan- 
shawe died in London on the 14th ult., aged 70. He had re- 
ceived three medals and three clasps, and was in receipt of the 
Admiral’s ae pension. He entered the Navy in 
1804, and, serving in the Channel and at Plymouth, at- 
tended the expedition to Copenhagen in 1807. He was also 

resent at the capture of the U.S. frigate President, in 1815. 

e was flag eo in the Princess Charlotte, 104, in all the 
operations on the coast of Syria and bombardment of St. Jean 
D’Acre in 1840; was commander-in-chiet in North America 
and the West Indies from Nov. 1858, to the Spring of 1857; 


and in the ean from Feb. 1858, to April, 1860. 
Arthur held the appointment of commander-ir-chief at Devon- 
port for a short time, but his health compelled him to resign 


the appointment, in which he was succeeded by Sir Houston 
Stewart. _ 


Tue Last or THE Pitts.—On Monda 
lady whose life had been so prolonged and whose career had 
been so much associated with long bygone events that, though 
cheerful and active in the full enjoyment of all her faculties, 
and with a keen interest in passing events, her existence 
seemed almost an anachronism. Anne Grenville, only pn ot 
ter of the first Lord Camelford, and sister and co-heir of 
half-mad son of whom we read in the memoirs of Lady Hes- 
ter Stanhope, and who found an appropriate death from the 


uaa tae rn in London in 1772, and married 
Scand Raler'te fwd Gtanviite, chad clne tn Loehon-Gh yen 


last there died a 





Mocquard maison de santé in 


A club for the | Barpad 


Fortescue, 
of the present earl.—Times, 


commander-in-chief of the Polish 
nes in 1849, died latelyat a 
ont Sierra Leone, of 


General Dembinski, who was 


os. —At Woodlesford, near Leeds, Capt. W. J. Wood, R.N 
—Martin wen Esq., late Vice-Provost of King’s College, 
Camb: aged 81.—At Warwick, G. Baly, Esq., Staff-Assistant- 
= to . Forces.—At Dover, Commr. Vaughan Lloyd, R.N. 
—At Dunbar, Commr. Brooman, R.N. 





Appotutwments. 


The Hon. L. 8. Sackville West, now Sec’ry to H.M. 
Turin, to be Sec’ry at Madrid.—E. Herries, .» NOW 
Lisbon, to be Sec’ry at Turin.—The Hon. W. G. Cornwallis 


be oS at Washington. 
H.M. Diplo. Serv., to be 
th Saunders, -» now Con- 
sul at Alexandria, to be Consul-General in the [onian ds.—G, 
E. Stanley, Esq., now Consul at Jeddah, to be Consul at Alexan- 
dria.—The Hon. Berkeley Wodehouse to be Consul in Zante.—C. 
Sebright, Hed » to be Consul in onia.—Sir Robt. Anstruther, 
Bart., to be Lieutenant and Sheriff-Principal of the shire of Fife, 
v. J. H. Erskine Weare Esq., dec.—C. W. ks, Esq., to be 
Colonial Treasurer for British Columbia —The honour of “4 


tion at 


hood has been conferred upon Wm. Shee, Esq , one of the Ju 
of Queen’s Bench.—The Earl of Cork and Orrery, K.P., to 

Lieutenant of the county of Somerset.—D. Cowie, J. D’Oyley, and 
A. Lewis, Esqrs., to be members of the Executive Council of St. 
Vincent.—Archibald Patterson, Samuel Geteee, ond John W. 
Ritchie, Esqrs., to be members of the Legislative Council of Nova 





Scotia.—The Hon. John Henry Thomas Manners Sutton to be 
Governor of the island of Trinidad and its dependencies. 
Arup. 


The 1st battn. of the 9th Regt. was at Malta on the 7th ult., 
but was e to go on to Gibraltar in about a week, re- 
Eoving. he nd battn. 3rd Buffs. The2nd battn. has left Mal- 
ta for Gibraltar, but will proceed in the course of the autumn 
to the Cape, to fill its term ot foreign service——The 2nd 
battn. of the 4th has arrived at Malta, from Corfu, relieving 
the 1st battn. 25th.——Major-Gen. Becher, C.B., succeeds to 
the command of the Lucknow division, in India ——In ad- 
dition to the losses in the New Zealand war, recorded last 
week, we have to mention that of Capt. Lloyd and six men of 
the 57th Regt., with fourteen wounded.——Capt. J. Leyburn 
Maclean, late 43rd Foot, is appointed one of the Military 
Knights of Windsor. He served in the 43rd in Spain under 
Lord Wellington and was present at the battles of Vittoria, 
bt hangs velle, Nive, and Toulouse.——The news from 
Algeria shows the French arms ing ground, as they were 
sure to do, in the disturbed districts. Two of the most fana- 
tical and popular Marabouts have been slain; and at every 

lace where fighting has occurred, but little loss has been in- 
Ricted on the French troops. In some cases the Arabs stand 
‘bravely. A ry detachment of cavalry came across some 
3000 or 4000 of these wild horsemen, who met the regular 
charge firmly, and were only routed after the French had cut 
through them five times, losing about 100 sabres in so doing. 
—The miserable Ashantee war has cost us 13 officers and 
600 men.— At a recent exercise of the Buckinghamshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry, Col. Brownlow Knox, M. P., was thrown 
from his horse and severely injured.——The Marquis d’ Azeg- 
lio, Italian War Minister, has formally invited our National 


Rifle Association to take part in the ensuing Lange contest at 
Milan. There are, the letter states, 97 prizes, open to all 
comers. The document concludes as follows: “Come! and 


we ltalians will joyfully take that opportunity of proving to 
you that we are pre to show ourselves worthy in ev: 
respect of the sympathy which you, sons of Albion, have so 
often extended to a young nation like ours.” ——After a lapse 
of 49 years, there were still 137 British veteran officers above 
the rank of Lieutenant alive to celebrate the anniversary of 
Waterloo, on the 18th ult. 


Wark Orricz, June 14.—Rl Artil: Lt-Col Maclean to be Col, v 
Aylmer, ret on f-p; Capt Pigou to be Lt-Col. Gren Gds: Captain 
and Lt.Col Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar to be Maj, v the Hon 
RW Penn Curzon, who ret on h-p; Capt and Lt-Col the Hon R 
Charteris, fm h-p, late Scots Fus Gds, to be Capt and Lt Col; Lt 
and Capt Davies to be Capt and Lt-Col b-p, v the Hon R Char- 
teris, who ret; En and Lt Stanley to be Lt and Capt; the Hon W 
H Peregrine Garington to be Enand Lt. 15th Ft: En Caddell to 
be Lt, v Tabor, who ret; G C Daintry to be En. 25th: Staff-Surg- 
Maj McDonald to be Surg, v Browne, dec. Rifle Brig: En Larcom 
to be Lt, v Henshaw, who ret; F Gilbert Dyke Ackland, to be En. 
To be Cols, having completed term of service: Lt-Cols Bourchier 
and Olpherts, R A, and Butt, 79th Ft. 


Navy. 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN ORDNANCE.—Capt. Palliser, 
of the 18th Hussars, is said, in the Zimes, to have made a 
most valuable discovery in artillery. This is the use of 
** chilled shot,” ¢. ¢., shot cast in cold sand moulds instead of 





hot iron ones. These te projectiles, _ enough for 100- 
——- through the target solid, and then split into 
“ ute 


ments” of four or eight ounces, dealing death 
around like shells. Tuy oo, moreover, 2s. instead of 50s. 
Captain Palliser has also invented a mode of rifling iron guns 
by introducing a coil of wrought iron, which has been tried 


at Woolwich with very great success, and will make hundreds 


of useless pieces 


Space in a column preceding the Editorials is given to the 
remarkable sea-fight between the Alabama a Kearsarge. 
——The Wolverene is not an iron-plated corvette, though er- 
roneously described as such.——The Caledonia, 36, iron cased, 
is to be brought forward for commission.——The Hdinburgh, 
60, late — oy be Leith, is to be sold out of the ser- 
vice.——The Channel fleet remained at Spithead, on the 18th 
ult.——The Whitworth and Armstrong contest will not pro- 
bably be closed for some months to come.——Onur first turret 


ship, the Royal has been officially tried, and proved 
to be a t success. Bhe is to be commanded by Capt. 
Sherard Osborn. pa 


APPO 
J. Minchin Morris to St. 





INTMENTS,—Lieuts., Mansel and Heaton to ; 
George ; Golden to oe ya eae 
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New Publications. 

A particularly refined and chastely written novel, entitled 
Denise, has just been published, in two volumes, by Mr. J. G. 
Gregory, of this city. It is the work of the author of “ Made- 
moiselle Mori,” and is the first of a series of “Household Novels,” 
which Mr. Gregory proposesto publish. Its scene is laid mainly 
in the “little town of Farnoux,” in Provence, France, and its 
personages are chiefly members of the noble family of De Far- 
noux, there resident. It treats of the fortunes of that ‘amily, 
and it describes, with remarkable analytic skill, and precision 
of language, the characters of its members, their motives, con- 
duct, and experience. Nor does it neglect to bestow equal 
care upon the setting of the principal picture—the bourgeoisie 
and peasantry of Farnoux, thatis, and the scenery round about 
thetown. Thus it is artistically excellent, as a painting of still 
life. Its more profound and vital merit, however, is that, un- 
der a correctly and somewhat coldly finished surface, it burns 
with the fire of genuine feeling. Its persons, though they 
neither rhapsodize in speech, nor perform on the tight-rope, 
nor commit murder and bigamy, nor do anything else that is 
extravagant and terrible, are yet human and real, and are 
moved by strong passions, and influenced by trying circum- 
stances. Hence they interest the thoughtful reader—for 
whom, and for whom only, this hovel is intended. We can- 
not say, however, that the story is especially interesting, ex- 
cept for its studies of character and its pictures of manners. 
The reason is that its plot is neither bounteous in incident, nor 
dramatically developped. But, in writing, as in other branches 
of art, there are varieties of success. The quiet landscape is 
often more impressive than the vigorous battle-piece: the 
calm, analytic narrative of human experience touches the 
heart and instructs the mind, long after the stirring fiction of 
romantic incidents and effects has lost its power and been 
forgotten. Soin this case. “ Denise” is neither sensational, 
nor vividly coloured, nor—to use its writer’s words—one of 
those popularly sentimental stories wherein, “after a hurri- 
cane period, the happy pair inhabit a world of barley-sugar, 
which they spend the rest of their lives in sucking.” But its 
studies of human nature, and its scenes from real life, prove 
it to be the work of an experienced artist, and commend it to 
the favourable judgment of mature minds. And this, not- 
withstanding its teaching would seem to approve that popular 
species of infamy which is known as the mariage de convenance 
—very popular in other countries besides France. We com- 
mend the novel to educated and critical readers, assured that 
they will find it admirable as a work ot art, and full of sug- 
gestion to the student of psychology, morals, and manners. 


Thackeray’s last work—Denis Duval—has been published 
here by the Harpers, in ncat pamphlet form, with illustrations, 
and a good portrait of the deceased author. The story breaks 
off abruptly, in the midst of chapter eighth; but what there 
is of it testifies, with irresistible force, to the grand and tho- 
roughly cultivated intellect, the true and tender heart, the 
noble genius, the minute historic knowledge, the profound 
acquaintance with human nature, for which its writer was ad- 
mired and loved and reverenced while living, and for which 
he will ever be held in veneration. Its scene is laid partly in 
France and partly in England, about a hundred years ago; 
and its characters and incidents are described, in the first 
person, by an old man, Denis Duval, who thus rehearses the 
story of his own life. It were superfluous to say that those 
characters are sharply individualized and naturally coloured, 
and that those incidents are thoroughly probable, and at the 
same time are arranged in the most picturesque succession. 
Whenever Thackeray wrote of men and women, he made them 
living human creatures; and whenever he wrote of the past 
—no matter what the period—he reproduced it precisely as it 
was, This is shown ina striking light in “ Denis Duval.” 
Mr. Dickens was not mistaken in the judgment that “in re- 
spect of earnest feeling, far-seeing purpose, character, inci- 
dent, and acertain living picturesqueness blending the whole,” 
it is “ much the best of all his works.” And this is spoken of 
a@ meré fragment! Well, indeed, may we mourn that the 
greatest teacher of modern times was called home before he 
had finished his work. 





Mr. J. Bradburn, successor to. Mr. M. Doolady, has recently 
published, in this city, a singular pamphlet, called Subgenation. 
It;is put forward as a reply to a pamphlet called “ Miscege- 
nation,” and claims to state the true theory of the normal 
relation of the white and black races. That theory is, 
that the negro is born subordinate to the white man, in the 
scale of creation, and is fitted, therefore, for servitude, or “ sub- 
genation.” In support of this doctrine, the writer—whose 
name is withheld—adduces many historical facts, upon which 
he argues with ingenuity and earnestness. His conclusion is, 
not only that the negroes of the South should be kept in sla- 
very, but that the negroes of the North, now free, should im- 


mediately be placed in that condition. There is a spice of | bo 


extravagance in these views, and no little audacity in the 
writer’s subsequent eulogium of the Confederate Constitution 
and authorities. It is possible that the work is intended as a 
sarcastic exposition of the doctrines of the contemporary De- 
mocratic Party, as seen through Republican spectacles. But, 
however intended, it contains useful information on an im 

portant topic. The political and social relations of the negro 
to the white man are to be determined, in America, by the 
present Civil War ; and politicians as well as ethnologists may, 
therefore, read with profit such works as “ Subgenation,” even 
though they read to condemn. For our own part—though 
questioning many of its assertions, and repudiating its quasi 





treasonable tone toward the Government of the United States 
—we have read it with interest ; and, accordingly, we commend 
it to the attention of persons, who are curious in reference to 
its theme, 
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——— 
NURSERY RHYMES. 


One of the best of the London critical journals contains 
the following review of a new volume of “ Nursery Non- 
sense.” 


The tide of Christmas nursery rhymes is beginning to set 
in, and some very good ones are now before us, of which we 
have only one important complaint to make. They are too 
modern. Young children are, to some extent, old-fashioned 
creatures, at least in intellect, and always feel a greater fasci- 
nation for the quaint and ewes | otsolete children’s litera- 

Co) 


ture of the past generations than for the latest fashion of the 
day. This is one ground of the attraction between children 
and old people. It is always grandmamma who tells the most 


delightful stories, and repeats the most delightful rhymes. 
Papas and mammas (unless they have the traditions 
of an older generation) are a little tod modern, a little too 
easy and self-possessed in tone, to be perfectly consonant with 
young children’s nature. What children like best of all is 
something a little stiff in the intellectual joints, like their own 
little intellects not yet working very easily—something that 
puts odd questions to them in a quaint form, with humour 
more subdued than broad—or perhaps without intentional 
humour at all, but only grotesque trom the differences between 
their style and the modern talk around. Children do 
not want—want nothing less, indeed—than to “ understand 
their epoch.” On the contrary, their first want is to get hold, 
in some quaint rememberable way, of the great difference be- 
tween themselves and all other parts of creation, to find their 
own bearings, as it were, in the universe, and the bearing of 
one thing on another,—and hence the old children’s stories, 
and rhymes, and pictures have a much decper interest than 
the new, for there is more contrast and more sense of stran 
ness, which implies also more sympathy with children, in 
them, than in the new generation’s stories. Venerable stories 
and rhymes that have ripened for two or three lifetimes at 
least, have an old-world stoop and wondering simplicity about 
them, which represent far more nearly the child’s state of in- 
tellect than the off-hand ease and impudence of the generation 
now in possession. As nothing delights children so much as 
dressing up in an antique costume, so nothing seems to sa- 
tisfy their peculiar sense of the grotesque so much as the old- 
fashioned pictures and old-fashioned rhymes. They strike a 
spark of keener fire out of their minds. 

This keen interest in computing their true place in the world 
it is which makes “ personal identity” so favourite a subject 
ot all nursery rhymes. Nearly the best in the little volume 
before us (which is very good, and very humorously illustrated, 
if it did not strain a little too much at caricatured noses) is 
one called “ Grandpapalittleboy,” illustrated by two very 
clever engravings of the dwindled old gentleman in a boyish 

, running with difficulty by the side of a boy in knee- 
breeches, and of the same old gentleman left in bed at a pre- 
ternaturally early hour by this boyish guardian : 

Last night, when I was in my bed, 
Such fun it seemed to me; 

I dreamt that I was grandpara, 
And grandpapa was me. 


I thought I wore a powdered wig, 
Drab shorts, aud gaiters buff, 

And took, without a single sneeze, 
A double pinch of snuff. 


But he was such a tiny boy, 
And dressed in baby-clothes ; 

And I thought I smacked his face, because 
He wouldn’t blow his nose. , 


And I went walking up the street, 
And heran by my side; 

But because I walked too quick for him, 
My goodness how he cried! 


And after tea I washed his face, 
And when his prayers were said, 

I blew the candle out, and left 
Poor grandpapa in bed. 


But even this, good as it is, does not come up to the old 
way of presenting the problem as to personal identity, which 
the pedlar had the satisfaction of putting with such unusual 
force to the old woman, when he “cut her petticoats up to 
her knees,” and the old woman rashly referred to the arbitra- 
tion of that “little dog at home,” which was unfortunately 
induced by the great change in the attribute “ petticoat” to 
infer a different personal substratum. When the child reads 
the dénounement : 

Home went the little woman all in the dark, 
Up got the little dog, and he began to bark ; 
He began to bark, so she began to cry. 

Lauk a mercy on me, this is none of i! 


—all the philosophies stir dimly within him, and his “ pure 
reason” feels the marvel of personal identity far more keenly 
and grotesquely in the humble illogical scepticism of the little 
woman, than in the off-hand pertness of Grandpapalittle- 


> ee 

Again, the book before us has a very good modern rhyme, 
clearly meant to suggest logical anarchy and Chaos to the 
childish mind, and to bring home to it the marvel of a Kos- 
mos or order. It is this :— 

How odd it would be if all the cows 

Were to run up all the trees ; 

And the cats were to eat up all the mice, 

And the mice eat all the cheese. 


Now that will be a very good nursery rhyme, indeed, when it 
is a little mellowed by time; and the illustration of the per- 

lexed cow clinging rovnd the oak tree and to look at 

ome there, is admirable,—but the “ how odd it would be if” 
is too modern a beginning, too much in the natural manner of 
our epoch, for a modern child. Then the } oddity in 
“ all the cows” running up “all the trees,” is, in each 
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and 


cow up each and every tree,—sounds a 
ittle too like the sort of puzzle proper to a generation which 
has received the dcctrine of the “ quantification of the predi- 

from Sir William Hamilton and Mr. De Morgan. The 
would receive, after all,a keener snd more impressive 
notion of chaos from the old rhyme :— 


Hey diddle diddle! the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow that jumped over the moon! 

The little dog laughed to see such fine sport 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


The chaos here, no doubt, is less logical, and more gram- 
matical as well as physics], than in the modern rhyme,—the 
freaks of the domestic cow and cat being in both cases used 
as the point of departure for the chaotic idea ;—but, on the 
whole, there is more simplicity and quaintness to attract the 
child’s imagination, for while the modern rhyme is critical 
and self-conscious, and remarks on the oddity of its own con- 
ceptions,—the antique one calmly presents you with the facts 
of those very revolutionary animal relations and the hyperbo- 
lic, anti-Newtonian orbit of that familiar idol of the nursery, 
the cow, and so plunges you at once into real chaos,—not into 
ay aig in Sohaeiog iitete, aintly to the child 

: g home quaintly e child the marvels 
of the physical designs and adaptations of the universe, we 
think the old world nursery rhymes have the advantage over 
those which are too new and modern. Mr. Thompson gives 
us & very good one, though it has too many vestiges of the 
Darwin hypothesis—of deliberately rejecting the old “ final 
cause” hypothesis of animal organization :— 


An inquisitive little sparrow 
Asked every man in Wales, 
Why parrots had long noses, 
And foxes had long tails. 


Some said that foxes used their tails 
In winter for a muff; 

And that ts’ noses all were long 
Because they all took snuff. 


But the reason, it seems to me, 

As; perhaps it will seem to you, 

Is this,—they once tried short ones, 
* But short ones wouldn’t do. 


Clearly the child is meant to infer that there has been a 

ual modification of species by the “ conflict for existence.” 

we said of another rhyme, this will be a very good 

nursery rhyme in another generation. But at present it has 

still far too much of the flavour of child of-the-world 

oracularity. Compare it only with the grave dramatic 
grotesqueness of the old style :— 


William asked how veal was made, 
His little sister smiled. 

It came from foreign parts, 
And called him “Silly child 


Eliza, laughing at them both, 

Told, to their great surprise, 

The meat cook boiled to make them broth 
Once lived,—had nose and eyes. 


Nay, more, had legs! and walked about ! 
William in wonder stood. 

He could not muke the ri’dle out, 

And begged his sister would. 


Well, then, said she, I’ve had my laugh, 
And you shall have yours now. 

Veal, when it lived, was called a calf! 
Its mother was a cow ! 


This, especially the revelation in the last line, is in what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold would call “the grand style.” You tee the 
child opening its eyes wider and wider as it approaches the 
dénouement. And there is no theory in it, only positive fact 
centred in that ultimate truth and material basis of all nursery 
life, the cow. This mode of conception is clearly far better 
adapted to children of the present generation than that of the 
flippant, careless, modern omniscience. The time may come 
when the off-hand logic and science of the present nursery 
literature will sound as quaint and infantine as the old rhymes 
still sound to us, and the illustrations look as grotesque as our 
oldest woodcuts ;—and then they will be mellow for use. In 
the meantime, the publishers should carefully preserye each 
year’s crop of nursery rhymes, as the wine merchants do the 
wine vintages, to be brought forth when they have gained 
the quaintness and strangeness of manner that will give them 
an affinity to the lisping intel’ect of children. 


———@——___—— 
ROBSON. 


* * It was during the management of Alfred Wigan at the 
New Olympic that Frederick Robson began to be heard of 
again. An old, and not a very clever farce, by one of the 
Brothers Mayhew, entitled “ The Wandering Minstrel,” had 
been revived. In this farce, Robson was engaged to play the 
part of Jem Baggs, an itinerant vocalist and flageolet-player, 
who, in tattered attire, roams about from town to town, mak- 
ing the air hideous with his performances, The part was a 
paltry one, and Robson, who had been engaged mainly at the 
instance of the manager’s wife, a very sarewd and apprecia- 
tive lady, who persisted in declaring that the ex-low-comedian 
of the Grecian had “ pore gsy | in him,” eked it out by sing- 
ing an absurd ditty called “ Vilikins and his Dinah.” The 
words and the air of “ Vilikins” were, if not literally as old as 
the hills, considerably older than the age of Queen Elizabeth. 
The story told in the ballad, of a father’s cruelty, a daughter’s 
anguish, a sweetheart’s despair, and the ultimate suicide of 
both the lovers, is, albeit couched in uncouth and grotesque 
language, as pathetic as the tragedy of “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
Robson gave every stanza a nonsensical refrain of “ Right 
tooral lol leoral, right tooral lol Jay.” At times, when his 
audience was conyulsed with merriment, he wonld come to a 
halt, and gravely observe, “ This is not a comic song ;” but 
London was soon unanimous that such exquisite comicality 
had not been heard for many a ‘ong year. “ Vilikins and his 
Dinah” created a re. * Nor was the song all that 
was wonderful in Jem Baggs. His “ make-up” was superb. 
Vhe comic genius of Ro»son asserted itself in an inimitable 
lagging gait, an unequalled snivel, a coat and pantaloons 
every patch on and every rent in which were artistic, and a 
hat inconceivably battered, crunched, and bulged out of nor- 
mal, and into preternatural shape. 

New triumphs awaited him. In the burlesque of “ The Yel- 
low Dwarf,’ he showed ‘a mastery of the grotesque which 
approached the terrible. Years before, in Macbeth, he had 
personated a red-headed, fire-eating, whiskey-drinking Scotch- 
man—and in Shylock, a servile, fawning, obsequious, yet, when 
emergency arose, a passionate and vindictive Jew. In the 
Yellow he was the jaundiced embodiment of a spirit of 
Oriental evil : crafty, malevolent, greedy, insatiate—full of 


— 


she said, 





mockery, mimicry, ubricity, and spite—an Afrit, a Djinn, a 








THE ALBION. 














by a large and fashionable 
Harrowby, president, took the chair at two o’clock, and after 
observations on the importance to the community as 
to brute creatures of this institution, the secretary read 
report, the leading features of which are as follows :—Af- 
the acquisition to the council of H. I. H. Prince 
parte, and the efforts which have been 

ong —— poeey Jad Italy for the —_e of bes 
stated past year prom ranches 

at Lacester, York, ing, Rochester, 
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strength 
semnadh became ins 
drew the cothurnus over his clogs. You were awe-stricken 
the intensity, the vehemence, he threw into the mean 
dash of the pag ye These qualities were 
more arent in his subsequent personation of 
Robert Brough’s parody of the Franco-Italian ee 
love, the hate, the scorn, of the abandoned wife of Jason, 
diabolic loathing in which she holds Creusa, the 
tion with which she the children whom 
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and 1,000 francs for a similar one in the French language, 
tney Boye will continue the agitation against that 

w they have instituted. 
prosecuted upwards of one thousand offenders to 
and had sustained only seven dismissals. The 
performed duty in eighteen counties, besides at- 
tending fairs and visiting the canal banks, and in addition to 
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wards to slay—all these were portrayed by Robson, through | the London suburban districts and the general metropolitan 
the medium, be it always remem of and slang, oan § At the Copenhagen market four officers constantly at- 
with astonishing force . The Medea, the . Some of the offences punished were of a most horrible 

Ristori herself, came to see Robson, and was d ted | character, and many were too disgusting to be described in 


with and amazed at hims She scarcely un 1 In various parts of the country lectures had been de- 
words of English, but the acter’s genius struck her home| livered on kindness to animals, and schools had been visited 
through the bull’s-hide target of an unknown tongue. “ Uo-| for the purpose of inculcating the principles of this society 
mo straordinario /” she went awa: saying. upon children; while many sermons had been preached in 
* * The success achieved b bson in the dramas I have | favour of its objects) The committee are about to propose a 
named was exterided, and was genuine. In Hardacre, | plan for giving »:wards to persons whose uniform good treat- 
a skilful adaptation of the usurer in Balzac’s “ Eugénie Gran-| ment of animals may merit some mark of distinction. They 
det,” he was tremendous. It made me more than ever wish-| announce a premium of £50 offered for an improved vermin 
ful to see him in the griping, ruthless Overreach, foiled at last | trap, which shall supersede the toothed trap now in use, and, 
in his wicked ambition and driven to frenzy by the destruc- | at the same time, be tortureless. Upwards of 200 models had 
tion of the document by which he thought to satisfy his lust | been received, and were on that occasion on view, but no ad- 
of gain. Muliére’s Avare I thought he would have acted | judication had oe taken place. They report a favourable de- 
wonderfully ; Ben Jonson’s Volpone, in “ The Fox,” he would | cision by Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page-Wood, in the Court of 
surely have understood, and powerfally rendered. In the | Chancery, in favour of a legacy lett to the Society of £10,000 
devoted father of “ The Porter’s Knot” he was likewise most | and which had been contested by the residuary legatee; and 
excellent: quiet, unaffected, unobtrusive, never forcing senti- | should the decision not be reversed, the amount, at the death 
ment upon you, never obtaining tears by false pretences, but | of a life-tenant, will fall into their hands for the improvement 
throughout solid, sterling, natural,admirable. I came at last,| of London slaughter-houses. After enumerating a few dona- 
however, to the conviction, that, marked as was the distinc-| tions and le the ogers concludes with an appeal for 
tion gained by this good actor in parts such as these, and as | support, the current expenditure having greatly exceeded the 
the lighthouse-keeper—the character originally sustained in | income, in the absence of which it is stated, the operations of 
private by Charles Dickens—in Wilkie Collins’s play, domes- | the society must be seriously curtailed. Amongst those pre- 
tic drama was not his forte ; or, rather, that it was not his} sent were the Italian Ambassador, General James, Sir J. Bul- 
fortissimo. In fantastic burlesque, in the comic-terrible, he} ler East, Bart., Mr. Mackinnon, MP., Mr. Frank Buckland, 
‘was unrivalled and inimitable. In the domestic drama he and Sir J. Scott Lillie—Zondon paper, May 28. 
could hardly be surpassed, but he might be 
Webster, Emery, Addison, could play , or the} CHARACTERISTICS OF LoRD Exern.—Wherever he went, 
father in “ The Porter’s Knot ;” but none but himself could at | and it was his fate that in the four different spheres in which 
once awe and convulse in Medea and the Yellow Dwarf. his lot was cast the same relations were constantly reappear- 
** The American people ought to see Robson. They ing. it was his fixed determination that the interests of the 
have had our tragedians, good, , and indifferent. They | su pect taces should be protected from the impatience or 
have filled the og of William Macready and of Charles| violence of his own pen ge ; the emancipated slaves of 
Kean with dollars, They have heard our men-singers and | Jamaica, the French Canadians, the Chinese in their dealings 
our women-singers—the birds that can sing, and the birds| with the European residents, the Indian population in its 
that can’t sing, but will sing. The most notable of our drolls, | dealings with the Anglo-Indian conquerors. That he had no 
Buckstone and Keeley, have been here, and have received a | bl ed on his hands was his pride in Canada. “No 
cordial welcome. But Robson has hitherto been lacking on} human power shall induce me to accept the office of op- 
this side the Atlantic. That he would be thoroughly appre-| pressor of the people” was his sincere resolve in China. The 
ciated by the theairical public of America I cannot for one| order to burn the Imperial Palace at Pekin was wrung from 
instant doubt. It is given to England tu produce eccentrics,| him by the severest sense ofthe necessity of the crisis. 
but for other nations to understand them better than the Eng-| When in India, the protection of the Indians was the con- 
lish do. The Germans are better critics of the satire of Ho-} stant source of solitude to him. The stern determination with 
garth, the French of the humour of Sterne, and the Americans | which he carried out the execution of an English soldier for 
of the philosophy of Shakspeare, than we to whose country | causing the death of a native was of itself enough to mark 
those illustrious belong. In Boston, in New York, in Phila-| his strong sense of what was due from the Viceroy of India 





delphia, crowded and enthusiastic audiences would, I venture | to the interests of the conquered race. “ His combination of 


to foretell, paw J on the utterances of Robson, and expound to 
their own entire satisfaction his most eloquent by-play, his 
gubtlest gestures.—G. A. Sala, in “ The Atlantic Monthly.’ 


—— 
METROPOLITAN BRIDGES. 


One most ornamental and novel feature in the new bridge 
(Blackfriars) deserves especial mention, both for its own 
merit and for the praiseworthy liberality and good taste the 
corporation have displayed in granting this extra expense for 
purely decorative purposes. At both sides and at both ends 
the new bridge is to have a wide and noble flight of lead- 
ing to the waterside. . But, unlike other pean, which gene- 

y have their parapets tapering away into insignificance at 
their extremities, the balustrades at either end stop short and 
terminate in four bold massive pediments about 25 feet high, 
somewhat similar to those which terminate the balustrades at 
London. bridge, but far more lofty in size and noble in propor- 
tion. Once seen in design and it was impossible for any archi- 
tect or engineer of taste to resist surmounting them with groups 
of statuary, and this Mr. Cubitt boldly did, and included the 
= o rs bronze groupe, ” his —e for the whole bridge. 

houg ese are, r all, mere supplementary ornaments,| - — 
without which, no doubt, the bridge, as a bridge, would do Sees fey mong on be < oe Met ee that at 
ube this eae tenet it bat anion the — _ Me incessant labour, a total depth of 1,797} feet (English ‘ona 

ues on . . Tr sae' 

ene selendl alah to thl: pioaid rk, sleet unanimoealy | ST o cere of ts tori or remoriog le trcken ae ee 
ore to be oquestelan statues in boone, and Son. igh, ‘Thies the introduction of the pipes, and for ing on observations 
of them are already decided on—Her Majesty with Queen at various depths from the surface. Subsequently, many 
Elizabeth, at one end, and King Alfred, and most robabl similar wells were sunk on the Continent, particularly in the 
Edward the Black Pri the first and P Y,| Rhine provinces, but they were all of small diameter. The 
ode Paaine. of Wales oe the oleae aad most renowned of German engineers introduced important modifications in the 

The cost of the whole work, “including the ‘tome tools. nyenhausen made the striking part, used for commi- 
bridge, is only £265,000, which is, at the rate of £3 aap A nuting the rock, to slide, so as to fall always through a certain 
super, only about 1s. a foot dearer than Westminster brid distance, and thus avoid ajar. Kind had already applied his 
which still enjoys the honour of being the chea onde system to large excavations for winning coal mines, when he 
yet the most beautiful that spans the Thames. Thess trent, | was en by the Municipal Council of Paris, with the 
one drawback on Mr. Cubitt’s bridge, but execution of the well at Passy. This was to have a diameter 
nate y is a most serious destroyer of its beauty. t is that of 1 metre 8 feet 8,7-16 inches), that of Grenelle being only 20 
the equally fine bridge which is being built for che Chatham | een tne oxoaration t eeek te pgs epee in 

kfnars carryin r series 
ons snp pd egy Le abd g Lf pare pom ——— were po por say that six years and nine months ke pe 
without the other also appearing and oe eilin it. Th dis. in reaching the water bearing stratum, which was ultimately 
tance between the two is only £0 feet a pa Aa nothin in | Attained at a depth of 1.918 feet 10 inches from the surface, 
tive. The spans of both are the same, but the sallwey —- ee = eee ert day of twenty-four 

arched ours, subsequently increased 
. on thay ak baiptasiiag okeatos Cometic one a continued at 3,795,000 gallons per day. The total cost of the 
kills the er. In these days ot metropolitan railwa: the well was £40,000. It was lined with solid masonry for a 
Chatham and Dover bridge (which is a wondertul aot depth of 150 feet ; then wood and iron tubing was introduced 
its kind) must, we phen oto iaamied te a eames to 1804 feet from the surface, and below that there was a 
Bat, necessary as it may be, it is most cordially to be wished | /¢2gth of copper pipe pierced with holes. - 


that it was anywhere but alongside the site of new Black- 
friars. “4 Tue Cuantitty Ramroap StTatTion.—The mass of car- 


The latter will really be a noble structure, and will 
add still further to the character the Thames enjoys above all riages, assembled to meet their owners around the precincts 

of the splendid building just ay by the Northern Com- 
erection 


other rivers in the world for the 
gtandeur and beauty of its 


speculative and pratcical ability,” so wrote one with deep ex- 
perience of his mind, “ fitted him more than any man I have 
ever known two solve the problem how these subject races are 
to be governed.” It may be that in these acts he merely 
served torepresent the growing humanity and justice of the 
age; but it isa great boon to mankind when the best ten- 
dencies of the age find a congenial soul in which to take root 
and bear fruit; and such a soul, in every sense wasthat of Lord 
Elgin. It might almost be said that the sense of responsibility 
for the classes confided to his charge, especially of those who 
were comparatively friendless, was to him a kind of religion— 
an expression of his sense of the justice and love of God for all 
His creatures. And it may be remarked how, from this re- 
ligious sense of his duty devolved upon him, it came to pass 
that, if there was any subject which more strongly moved 
his indignation than another, it was the sight, whether in fo- 
reign lands or in our own, of Christianity invoked, or of the 
influence of the teachers of religion brought to bear, against 
the general claims of justice and humanity on behalf of those 
who might be regarded, in race, or religion, or opinion, aliens 
from ourselyes.— North British Review. 
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000 gallons, and then 





i Sealy imposing.” As they gradually fled with their eryest 
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Amucais—The annual meeting of the above society was held the streets, which drew crowds tu every causeway 








uring the past year | riages 
some half-dozen provincial 


gay throng 
satin boots with heels @ la Pom 
of the forest, with green turf below and green branches hung 
overhead. 
chionesses |—Metternich 
fall of esprit, and figure full of grace ; Pourtalés, with dress, face, 
and figure all M 

ture fairy who lives 
feet; De Persigny, with her free and saucy air, which she 











Imagine such a procession making its ap 


seem to go 
Paris letter, May 25. 
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at St. James’s Hall, Regent Street, on Thursdey last, and was | and window to see the “ return from the Derby,” and afford 
wationes, The Earl of| a spectacle quite as interesting whe ved 


aps to those who looked 
upon it as they would have r themselves by guing 
further. In fact, your petit bourgeois of Paris rarely or never 
transports himself’so far from home as Chantilly to see a race; 
and as to i om itself, it would almost as soon think 
ig up Nadar in his balloon, as setting out on 

&@ purpose. The special trains, which with admirable 

and facility poured out their contents at the margin of 
the forest of Chantilly, bore only rich and aristocratic bur- 


dens. Never surely were such female toilettes seen to issue 
They announced that om Manes ut to offer | in like numbers and dazzling variety from the interior of rail- 

premium of £50.for an Essay against Viv n in English, | road fren 

shower—not to speak of a wet day—must have been produc- 


as at the ch Derby. Even a passing 
tive of the most cruel and overwhelming catastrophe ; for car- 
or con ces to the course, there are none, except 
fiacres of most unpromising a: 
pearance, and which no one thinks of entering. The whole 
passes on foot (and such feet, in pink and white 
our !) alonga verdant glade 


here they go—princesses, duchesses, and mar- 
with her very plain face, but eyes 
uall orny, like a little minia- 
without ever wetting her 


to be more d@ Vanglaise, especially on the racecourse. 
ce, and on foot 
too, on the hill at Epsom—especially if the air happened to be 


a little moist and the ground a little dirty! But here, some- 


how or other, at Chantilly, all seemed to be in keeping; nature 


and art, earth, sky, air, atmosphere, and ladies’ dresses, all 


er—such a contrast, and such a harmony !— 





A Lire-Boat,—Between four and five youn ago @ subscrip- 

at Clubs at Cam- 
bridge for the p of raising to be presented to the 
Royal Nationul Lifeboat Institution for a lifeboat. This has 
now been completed, and the boat, which will be named “ The 
,” after the originator of the idea, who was former- 
ly President of the University Boat Club, will be sent to re- 
place the present one at Tramore, which lies near the entrance 


of Waterford Harbour, for which vessels often mistake it Tra- 
more is one of the most dangerous points on the Irish coast, 
and some fearful shipwrecks have taken place there during 
the past two orthree years. On such occasions the present 
lifeboat has rendered noble services, but it was often found 
that she was not sufficiently powerful to contend with the 
pete sea that runs there. It is greatly to be hoped that 
t 

lowed by the sister University, and perhaps by some public, 
schools either individually or as a united body.—Znglish paper. 


good example set by Cambridge may ere long be fol- 





A Poor Cricxet-Grounp.—I wish I could speak in a 
arance of the ground on 
which our Paris cricket club (still in its infancy) met on Mon- 


day last—with a courage which deserved, although it could 


not command, better success—the formidable challenge of the 


Nottingham amateurs. Few Englishmen can understand the 


difficulty of peng a bit of respectable looking turf on the 
Continent after the month of May has begun. Further south 
the matter becomes wholly impossible, and the thing is not 
to be had at wit rice. Iremember paying a visit once to the 
Duc di Serra alco’s charming villa, at Olliveta, near Pa- 
lermo. The house was surrounded with fine shrubberies, 
where oleanders [ as high as trees. Nothing was want- 
ing butalawn. The Duke tried hard, and spared no expense. 
He would have been satisfied even with a grass plot as big as 
his salon, and he spent (I had his owa word for it) three hun- 
dred a year in the attempt. But the sun beat him; he was 
obli to give in, and content himself at last, like King 
Bomba (of revered memory) at Naples, in his palace gardens 
of Cape di Monte, by pulling up his grass (so called) and 
planting lucern for the sake of having “something” green. 
And so even in the Bois de Boulogne in France: it is no easy 
matter to obtain anything like what would be called a cricket- 
ground in England; such, for instance, as that which one of 
your own reports last week describes Fenner’s ground to be 
—like a billiard-table. The Paris cricket-ground is much 
more like a billiard-table without the cloth. And yet the club 
has spent a great deal of money upon it, more indeed than they 
can as yet well afford. But their efforts are deserving of every 
encouragement, and will, it is to be hoped, meet in time with 
_ reward both in this and every other respect.— Paris letter, 

lay 18. 

Our Consut at Rome.—Sir G. Bowyer on Friday night 
raised a discussion as to the use ofa British Consul at Rome, 
and other members wanted to know why Mr. Odo Russell, 
member of the Italian Legation, but resident at Rome, should 
not be Consul also. Lord Palmerston in reply explained 
the state of our relations with the Pope, on which subject a 
popular delusion exists. The Government is not forbidden by 
Act to send an envoy to Rome, but only forbidden to receive 
an ecclesiasticas Roman Nuncio. The Pope therefore will not 
receive a British Envoy, so Mr. Odo Russell does all the work, 
and does it most admirably on half the pay, while Cardinal 
Wiseman really acts as Nuncio in England. The arrangement 
involves a good deal of formal absurdity, but works well 
enough, and when Victor Emanuel enters Rome as master 
the anomaly will be at an end.—Apectator, June 18. 








A Terrie Deats-Bep.—M. Jules Janin told us re- 
cently an interesting anecdote of Dorat, which you must let 
me repeat to you as I am talking of selfishness : 

“There was in the iast century a poet named Barthe. 
They still play one of his comedies: ‘Les Fausses Confiden- 
ces.” He was a friend of the poet Dorat. The latter, while 
yet young, died exhausted by every passion of debauchery 
and wit. There was nothing around his deathbed but faded 
roses, old billet doux, echoless elegies, misery, desertion, des- 
titution. A decayed actress kept watch by his pillow stuffed 
with thorns; even the fire scarce flickered on the hearth. O 
misery and desolation! How true is the word of the Psalmist: 
* Woe unto them that laugh!’ Nevertheless, a man—it was 
Barthe—made his appearance in this solitude and silence; he 
had a huge roll of paper under his arm. The dying man said : 
‘Ah, itis you! Welcome! You, of all the friends I had, 
are the only one who has come to bid mé farewell—and yet 
my chamber is not so far from Café Procope !’ 

“ Barthe unrolled his manuscript and said: ‘Let me read 
you, friend Dorat, my new comedy in verse; it is entitled 

The Egotist, or the Selfish Fellow.’ J am persuaded that you 
will be pleased with it.’ The invalid moaned from his bed: 
* But, my dear friend, don’t you see I am dying? For Hea- 
ven’s sake, have compassion on me!’ The other man re- 

lied, ‘Get out! you are not half dead! Besides, my comedy 
£ not long; in three hours I'll run through the whole of it.’ 
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He smoothed his manuscript, and without pity read on till he host in cailesting and concentrating Ja 9 cemibers wathet A authoress of John faz, Gentleman, A Life for a Life, and 
reached the end. Afar ino bad celned to read be walted full 

m- 

id 














flock of sheep, put the question, “Could the Duke of Wel-| other well-known works of fiction. Mr. W. Allingham, £60, 


lington have done that?” The farmer ht a little, snuffed,| on account of the literary merits of his poetical works. : 
took a glass of toddy, and replied, «The Duke of Welling” Austin, £60, in consideration of the services of her late hus- 
ton was, no doot, a very clever man—v 


clever, I believe. | band, a civil ss who died while engaged in the public 
They tell me he was a good soger; but then, d’ e see, he had service, and who had devoted himseif to the sanitary im- 


reasonable men to deal with—captains and ors and provements of poor dwellings. Mrs. Leaf, £50, as the widow 
rals that could understand him, every one of them, of Mr. J..Leaf, who, though of humble origin, was a contri- 
officers and men; but I am not so sure, after all, if he could | butor of articles of great merit to various journals, Jean 

Williamson Thomson, £30, sister of Hugh Miller, on account 
of his literary merit.— Observer, June 18. 


After two or three of intelligible and satisfactory action 
in the matter of the Civil List, Lord Palmerston has returned 
to the old plan of giving pensions for military services from 
that small and otherwise needed fund. Not a word .can be 
said against Lady Inglis’s right toa pension; but why not 
have asked for the means in a se te vote, asin the case of 
Lady Elgin? The services of Inglis and Elgin were of the same 
kind—official services; and the rule which governed one case 
ought surely to have governed the other. The country, in its 
wisdom, has thought proper to allow £100 to be given every 
month for the reward of intellectual service ; it is not a great 
deal; but such asit is, Parliament never objects to renew the 
vote. Now £500 a year—the amount granted to Lady Inglis 
—is five months’ consumption of thi3 allowance ; and is so 
much money withdrawn from men who follow literature,science 
of | at, education and discovery—the enthusiastic professions,, 

from which the fame that arises may be precious, but the 
miary profits are usually small. It is sad to see Lord 
Palserscon relapsing into the bad habit of his predecessors.— 
Atheneum, June 18. 


EncuisH TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN GENIUS.—The news of 
Hawthorne’s death came closer home to some of us in England 
as @ cause — than the account of many battles. It seem- 
ed but yesterday that we were all breaking friendly lances at 
him, for love of English ladies; and now he has gone down 
before the inevitable lance, which no one dreamed to.be so 
near. “The grasson Thackeray’s grave is hardly green, when we 
are called to look on that last resting-place by the Concord River, 
where Longfellow, and Lowell,and Holmes, and Agassis, and 
many more dear friends, have laid what remained of the great- 
est of American romancers. 

Those of us, who knew Hawthorne only by his writings, 
feel that the literature of our language has lost one of its true 
chiefs. Who now can analyse, as he did, the strange secrets 
of hearts, dimmed with sin or wild with passion? Who can 
touch, as he did, on the mysteries of human nature, and half 
lift the veil which conceals from us the unseen world of 
visions ? Who can throw, as he did, so wondrous a light of 
fa ncy on all common things, that they grow beautiful, or fan- 
tastic, or pathetic, as the rays dart filfully upon them? His 
way, as that of all true men of genuis, was his own way in 
which he alone had mastery. We have in the old country 
two or three novelists of genius as true, and one with higher 
gifts than Hawthorne’s, but neither here nor in America is 
there any writer to fill the place which stands vacant now; 
and that border land between prose and poetry which he 
made his own, now lies unclaimed by any.—Hzaminer, June 
18. 

Hues MriuiEr’s First INTERVIEW wiTH BurRNs.—He 
wore a broad Lowland bonnet, and his plain homely suit of 
coarse russet seemed to bespeak him a peasant of perhaps 
the. poorest class ; but as be emerged from the gloom, and the 
red ben 



































































































































































saying, 
he turned his face to the wall, and gave up his petty, frivolous 
Et ae otist and envious 


manage, say 20,000 sheep, besides black cattle, that could not 
Paris | understand one word he said, Gaelic or -) and bring 
aver Sart a’ them to Fa’kirk Tryst. Idoot it. But I have 

one —_—_— 


“@Grvise a Toucn.”—“ Sir Gregory Way described to us 
most picturesquely,” said Mr. Wilberforce, “ the particulars of 
an attack of the French on part of our army in the course of 
the Spanish war. ‘Our own people,” said he, “ were upon 
an eminence. Wellington was there. The French made up 
their minds to attack. A column of twelve or fourteen 
thousand men—their music playing, and their arms glittering 
in the ene-r-eumproutned and pushed up the eminence. It was 
one of the grandest sights possible to a soldier’s eye. Welling- 
ton allowed them to approach so near that we felt uneasy—we 
all watched his eye. He just then called out, ‘Come, can’t 

ou give them a touch? Our men rushed forwards—they 
ad the advantage of the ground. The French were broken 
ina moment. Our attack was like a stream of lava from the 
mountains, overwhelming all that opposed it.— Recollections 
Wilberforce. 

A Faust Prrest.—It is currently reported in literary cir- 
cles on the Continent that the library at Bassano has lost 
a volume containing a valuable portion of Canova’s corre- 
spondence. Jl of Canova’s papers were bequeathed to this 
library, and have hitherto been preserved with t care ; but 
a short time since a priest came there with excellent letters of 
introduction, which his personal appearance recommended in 
so strong a manner as to command great confidence. A vo- 
lume, containing interesting letters addressed to Canova, was, 
at his request, lent him at his lodgings. The day after this 
favour was granted, the priest disappeared with the volume, 
and it appears from inquiries set on foot that he was no 

; priest, and that the letters of introduction he brought with 
ever yawning for more, is presently surroun and besieged him were forged. A general inquiry is now taking place 
by an army of boys of all ages and costumes, together with | amongst the old book-stalls of the towns where it is thought 
children of a larger growth, who are all alike pushing, heaving, | the MS. may have found its way.— Galignani. 
and surging in one greatmass. The window, with tremendous 
gape, is assaulted with showers of pees which fly thicker 
and faster than the driven snow. Now it is thatsmall boys 
of eleven and twelve yeers of age, panting, Sinbad-like, under 
the weight of huge bundles of newspapers, manage somehow 
to dart about and make rapid sorties into other ranks of boys, 
utterly disregarding the cries of the official policeman, who 
vainly endeavour to produce the tumult into something like 
post-office order. If the lads cannot quietly and easily disem- 
bogue, they will whiz their missiles of intelligence over other 
people’s heads, now and then sweeping off hats and caps with 
the force of shot. The gathering every moment increases in 
number and intensifies in purpose ; arms, legs, sacks, baskets, 
heads, bundles, and woollen comforters—for who ever saw a 
veritable newspaper-boy without that appendage ?—seem to 
be getting into a state of confusion and disagreeable com- 
munism, and “ ae the cry is still they come.” Heaps of 
papers of widely-opposed political views are thrown in 
together ; no longer placed carefully in the openings, they are 
now sent in in sackfuls and basketfuls, while over the heads 
of the surging crowd were flying back the empty sacks, thrown 
out of the office by the porters inside. Semi-official legends, 
with a very strong smack of probability about them, tell of 
sundry boys being thrown in, seized, emptied, and thrown out 
again void. As six o’clock approaches still nearer and nearer, 
the turmoil increases more perceptibly, for the intelligent 
British public is fully alive to the awful truth that the Post- 
Office officials never allow a minute of grace, and that “ News- 
paper Fair” must be over when the last stroke of six is heard. 
One, in rush files of lag; boys who have purposely loitered, 
in the hope of a little pleasurable excitement; two, and 
grown men hurry in with their last sacks ; three, the struggle 
resembles nothing so much as a pantomimic mélée; four, a 
Babel of tongues vociferating desperatel¥; five, final and 
furious showers of papers, sacks, and bags; and siz, when all 
the windows fall like so many swords of Damocles, and the 
slits close with such a sudden and simultaneous snap, that we 
naturally suppose it to be a part of the Fost-Office operations 
that attempts should be made to guillotine a score of hands; 
and then all is over so far as the outsiders are concerned.— 


Franzinc Pranxs.—The Treasury warrants of that day 
{early part of last century) franked the strangest commodities 
paces om which certainly would not be vo ye into any let- 
ter-box, and which would neither be stam nor sorted in 
the orthodox way. The following list of a few franked com- 
— is cull +A . = larger egy a4 — the 
packet “agent’s » found amongst theo to 
which reference has already been mete : 

“ Imprimis. Fifteen couple of hounds, going to the King of 
the Romans with a free pass. 

“ Item. Two maid servants, going as laundresses to my 
Lord Ambassador Methuen. 


“ Item. Dr. Crichton, carrying with him @ cow and ‘divers 
necessari ’ 


es. 
“* Item. Two bales of stockings, for the use of the Ambassa- 
dor to the Crown of Port 


ugal. 
deal case, with four flitches of bacon, for Mr. 
Pennington of Rotterdam.” 

Whilst referring to the subject of letter-franking we may 
as well notice here, that before the control of the packet- 
service passed out of the hands of the Post-Office authorities, 
and when the right of franking letters became the subject of 
legislative enactments, we hear no more of these curious con- 
signments of goods. The franking system was henceforth 
confined to passing free through the post any letter which 
should be endorsed on the cover with the signature of a 
—- of either House of Parliament.—* Majesty's 











Srx, P. M., at THE Post OrFice.—The Se window, 





ANTIDOTE FoR SNAKE-BitEs.—A few i ago, M. Her- 
ran, French Consul-general at Salvador, discovered a sort of 
bean, the Sinobe cedron, which is a specific against the bite of 
venomous reptiles. While on an important mission across the 
mountains, one of the Indians of his suite was stung by an 
equis, one of the most dangerous of the snake tribe. Another 
Indian, however, at once administered a powder, which the 
patient swallowed, and a perfect cure ensued. M. Herran 
immediately pufchased the secret, which was simply the 
above mentioned bean reduced to powder, A quantity of this 
bean is now on its way to France. But for venom of a less 
deadly nature, such as the sting of the bee or wasp, phenic 
ecid is an excellent antidote. ‘his acid is obtained by the 
decomposition of spyroilic acid, salicine and coal by heat. It 
is solid, colourless, and crystallisable ; it melts at 385 degrees 
Centigrade, boils at 188 degrees, and has a peculiar odour aud 
a pungent taste. It is scarcely soluable in water, but very 
much so in etherand alcohol. This acid applied to the place 
will stop the inflammation and take away all Sataan belly 
nani. 
An ADVENTURE IN PERa.—After a long ramble one day 
Mr. Bell and I sat down on an ancient fountain stone in this 
silent region. Opposite to us on the right was a vacant space 
caused by a fire, over which fig-trees and creeping plants 
grew in uninterrupted wildness and luxuriance. Exactly op- 
posite to the poor weary travellers was a dark and closely 
latticed wooden house, most picturesquely decayed looking. 
Presently a veiled black slave came out, and carefully closin 
the door, gave a suspicious g'ance at the “ Giacurs,” an 
shuffied mysteriously out of sight. A little red and white 
kitten had evidently wished tocomeinto the street with her ; 
but when it saw us it started back, as ifin fear of the“ infidels.” 
All the time we sat there we saw one of its little golden eyes 
peeping at us through a hole in the ironbound door. e 
were very tired, so there we sat a long time, saying what a 
curious, silent, drowsy, and picturesque place it was, when we 
saw a little square bit of the trellis-work lattice quietly open, 
and a pair of black eyes looked down on us through the thick 
white folds of a yashmak. We did not speak, and sat just as 
children do, scarcely daring to breathe, when a strange bird 
hops by which they are anxious not toscareaway. The black 
eyes evidently scanned us both from head to foot ; but present- 





t fell full on his countenance, I saw an indescribable 
something in the expression that in an instant awakened my 
curiosity« He was rather above the middle size, of a frame 
the most muscular and compact I have almost ever seen, and 
there was a blended mixture of elasticity and firmness in his 
tread, that, to one accustomed, as I have been, to estimate the 
physical capabilities of men, gave evidence of a union of im- 
mense personal strength, with great activity. My first idea 
regarding the stranger, and 1 know not how it should have 
struck me, was that of a very powerful frame, animated by a 
double portion of vitality. The red light shone full on his face 
and - a ruddy tinge to the complexion which I afterwards 
found it wanted, for he was naturally of adarker hue than 
common; but there was no mistaking the expression of the 
large flashing eyes, the features that seemed so thoroughly 
cast in the mould of thought, and the broad, full, perpendi- 
cular forehead.—Hugh Miller's Tales and Sketches. 








A Mosicat CLocx.—A musical clock has been ordered by 
Mr. Guinness, for St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. The dials 
are of copper, and are each 8 feet in diameter, and the main 
wheels are each 18 inches in diameter. The hours will be 
struck on a bell weighing one ton and a half, and the tunes 
played on nine other bells, varying in weight from 5 cwt. to 
25 cwt. The pendulum measures upwardsof 15 feet in leng 
oscillates once in two seconds, and has a weight or “ bob 
its end of upwards of 2cwt. Its present repertoire consists 
of four tunes, which will be performed at intervals of three 
hours, day and night; that is to suy, at three o’clock, a. m., 
and at three o’clock p. m., the clock, having struck the hour, 
will play “ Adeste Fidelis” twice, with an interval of one bar 
between the parts: at noon and at midnight it will play the 
air “ Martyrdom” twice, with two bars iaterval: at 9 o’clock, 
morning and evening, it will play the “Sicilian Mariner’s 
Hymn;" and at six a. m. aud six p. m., “ Rosseau’s Dream,” 
both airs, as in the former instances, being rep eated. 





Goop in A Vicious Pony.—The following story was re- 
cently told me by the gentleman who met with the adven- 


ture: He had a pony which was very much attached to him, ly a turbanned head crossed the lattice, and they suddenly dis- 
and very gentle with him, but which would not allow any | appeared. Mr. Turk now opened the lattice a little wider, and 
one else to mount him. He was given to flying at and biting | seemed so well pleased with his view that Mr. Bell at length 
strangers, a quality which turned to the advantage of his | broke silence by suggesting that it would be rather awkward, 
owner. One morning my friend was on the march through | alone as we were, if he were to come down and insist upon 
the jungle, his coolies and servants following with his bag-| buying me at once. Mr. Bell and I are famous for making 
gage, guns, &c., and he walking with his pony’s bridle over | each other laugh, and there was an end of our gravity at once. 
his arm. 1t would appear that a bear was just then regaling| The black eyes again returned to the lattice, but we could 
himself in the pathway, by an ant-hill which concealed his | see by the wreaths of white smoke that Mylord was close by. 
interesting figure from the traveller's view until close upon him. | [t seemed to us that this silent pantomime meant, “If you look 
Suddenly the gentleman felt himself thrown down, with the | at her, 1 will look at him ;” for the black eyes now fixed them- 
bear on his back pawing and scratching him. Knowing that| selves on the good-looking and susceptible Mr. Bell in the 
there were four loaded guns in the hands of his attendants, he | most determined and tender manner ; so that out of regard for 
called out to them to fire, and at the same time struck back-| his peace of mind I thought it better to rise from the old 
ward at the bear with a stick which lay within hisreach. ‘No | stone and go our way, which we did. 

one fired, however, and he did not know what todo, when | Both of us, however, being rather flattered by such evident 
suddenly be heard a scrimmage ; next moment the weight was|and novel admiration, we consulted together as to the ex- 
removed from his shoulders, and on looking up he saw the | pediency of waving an adieu,—I to the turban, he to the black 
bear in full flight and the pony after him with his ears set| eyes and yashmak. But we were alone in the very heart of 
back. He got up and shook himself, and saw his guns lying | silent Stamboul, and not able to speak a word of the language ; 
on the ground; his attendants had all disappeared. He was|soI advised Mr. Bell to keep his head on his shoulders, and 
about to retrace his footsteps, when he heard several voices | to depart with no other demonstration to the lovely black 
saying “ Here we are!” and on looking up, he saw his people | eyes that a sorrowful look. This he agreed to, provided 1 did 
—_— high in the trees. They told him that the pony had | the same, to which I consented, after seme disputation as to 


wn at the bear with such fury, that he had taken to his “di "7 .— Cady Hornby. 
heels in the manner described. Moral. There is some good easly ngeedimscrtich. 9° r 


in a biting and kicking pony.— Trifles from Ceylon. 


A GREATER MAN THAN WELLINGTON.—A great Scotch sheep 
farmer who, though he could neither read nor write, had ne- 
vertheless made a large fortune by sheep farming, was open to 
any degree of flattery as to his abilities in this department of 
labour. A purchaser, knowing his weakness, and anxious to 
ingratiate himself into his good graces, ventured one evening, 
over their whisky-toddy, to remark, “ I'am of opinion, sir, that 
you are @ greater man than even the Duke of Wellington !” 
“* Hoot, tout!” replied the sheep farmer, modestly banging his 
head with a pleased smile, and taking a large pinch of snuff; 
“that is too much, too much by far—by far.” But his guest, 
after expatiating for a while upon the greater powers of his 


th, 
at 





EFFECT OF VEGETATION ON THE Rain Fauu.—In the notes 
of the month’s science and art in Chambers’s Journal, it is re- 
marked that the news of the cinchona plantations is most 
encouraging. There are uearly 360,000 plants in the Neil- 

errries, 8, in the sloops of the Himalaya, and 22,000 in 
Savion ; all yfelding a satisfactory quantity of bark. As is 
well known, Kew had a share in the work of transplanting 
the,cinchona from Peru to India. It has been lately raising 
young cork-trees, which are to be sent in glazed cases to South 
Australia, where the Colonial Government intends to form 
plantations of that useful tree. The island of Ascension, once 
bare and desert, has been planted from Kew with trees, 
shrubs, and grass, all of which thrive,—and under the influence 
of which the climate of the island is much ameliorated. This 
reminds us that, since the growth of the trees planted in Low- 
er Egypt, light showers of rain have fallen—a phenomenon 
never before witnessed in that country, by even the oldest in- 
habitant 


A Lieut Heart.—We were talking of the levity of the 
French, and of their gaiety of heart, even under the severest 
misfortunes. This subject drew from Mr. Wilberforce the 
following anecdote, which he said had been related to him by 
Mr. Pitt :—* Shortly after the tragical fate of Marie Antoin- 
ette, a French émigré of some distiaction, a denizen of the 
French Court, who had become acquainted with Mr. Pitt by 
meeting him there, took refuge in England, and on coming 
to London went to pay his respects in Downing-street. As 








Tue Crvit List.—The following is the list of Civil List 
pensioners for the past year :—Lady Inglis, £500, as an ac- 
knowledgment of the brilliant services of the late Sir J. 
Inglis during the Indian mutiny, especially the gallant de- 
fence of the residence at Lucknow—services to which may 
partly be attributed his early death. Eliza Cook, £100, in con- 
sideration of her liteary labours, both in poetry and prose, and 
her failing health. Rev. C. B. Gibson, £100, as author of man 

literary works, and for the high testimony borne as to the’ 

value. Mrs. Sheridan Knowles, £100, in consideration of the 
talents of her late husband, Mr. James Sheridan Knowles, as 
a dramatic author. Mr. Kenny Meadows, £80,in acknow- 
polgmens of his merits as an artist, more aly evinced 
by his illustrations of Shakspeare. Miss Dina Mulock, £60, 














and calling out, ‘Fanchon, Fanchon, dansez, danzez! 

ppm to cut such capers together that the 

Minister’s gravity was quite overcome, and he burst into a 

loud ,, Searcely knowin whether to be most amused or 
—“Harford's Recollections of Wilberforce. 


ves, and 
for the rest of which we can vouch. We once caught a pick- 
pocket at Canton in the very act of practising his precarious 
vocation on our own personal property. He had our hand- 
kerchief, and we had him ; he was a miserable attenuated and 
diminutive wretch, but he clung to the handkerchief with 
such tenacity that we could not take it from him. We had 
an umbrella which we smashed to shreds and tatters over 
him; we knocked him down three or four times and swung 
him against the wall, but it was clear that nothing except 
such severe measures as we were disinclined to take would 
lead to the recovery of the property, and we relinquished it, 
having lost our hat as well as um in the scrimmage.” — 
China Mail, April 15. 


iipapelon semennn, in welds, outing 20;inereggitgente obtie 
of po sermons, in which, owing to the n of the 
-readers, a deplorable number of ppigraphtent errors ap- 
One of these, as if in ce to the others, was 
‘singularly appropriate to the unhappy circumstances of the 
poor suthor; the verse “ Princes have persecuted me’ without 
@ cause,” reading, “ Printers have persecuted me without a 
cause.” Campbell’s celebrated Hesay on Miracles appeared in 
one of the advertisements as“ Campbell's Hssay on Mangles,” 
In newspaper articles of my own I bave had the misfortune 
to see “the internal relations of the Church,” converted into 
“the infernal relations of tbe Church,” and people who 
“spoke the Gaelic language” were made to “smoke” it. I 
remember a great public demonstration that took place in a 
wove. in eae ee at bas time. After — two 
portant 9 es 8 in de ogue arose whose a 
—— was the signal for loud ‘on enthusiastic. cheeting 
m ‘the multitude. A party newspaper describing this, in 
the course of its gratulatory and fervid report, said that the 
we concourse had “rent the air with their snouts.”—Once a 
“ Ler Her Rre.”—An abbreviation not to be found ia the 
books is to be found, if a Scottish exchange may be relied in, 
on a tombstone in Dunkirk. The mourners intended to put 
an old aunt to sleep with the customary phrase “let her rest 
in peace,” but the = on the stone gave out at the close of 
the word “her.” The ready witted sculptor, however, in- 
old indy eleepa beneath the laconic, but slighdly inelogant epi: 
vi) y sleeps e laconic, but y inelegant epi- 
taph, “ Let her r. i. p.”"—Californian. ; 


Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 808,—By Herr J. Muller. 
BLACK. 


: 














' White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





SoLUTION TO ProBLEM No, 807, 





White. Black. 
1. KttoK B7? 1. PtoB6 
2. Kt to Q6 2. K tks B¥ 
8. KtoB5 3. Any move. 
4. P mates. 


* If, instead, 2 P to B 7, White’s reply is 8 P to B 4, and the 


Kt mates next time. 
DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST, 
Pupil of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltimore, and since asso- 
ciated with Dr. Ed. Maynard of Washi n, 
60 East 347TH Street, between 4th and Madison Avenues. 


NIBLO’S CARDEN. 








The Management is happy te announce that an Engagement 
has been effected with the Ristinguished artiste, 


Miss LUCILLE WESTERN, 
who will make her first appearance in this Theatre, on 
MONDAY NEXT, JULY 11, 
As OGARITA, 
In the Grand Spectacular Drama of 
THE SEA OF ICE, 
which has been some time in preparation, 


THE ALBION. 








THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
ai OF THE 


SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzien Cosmetic ResTora- 
TIVE AND Santrary. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 

JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 


Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
: 50 Cunts and $1 Per BorrTuz. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cunrs rz Bortxz. 
MAGNOLIA. PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
7% Cxnts PER BOTTLE. 
One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 


~> where. 
If your t has not these articles, TAKE NO 


‘JorHER, but send your order to 


VICTOR E. bc nate 
115 CuamBers STREET. 
Sole Agent for the Society. 


DR. B. C. PERRY, 


DERMATOLOCIST, 
49 Bond Street, New York. 











TREATS SUCCESSFULLY 


ALL DISEASE OF THE SCALP, LOSS OF HAIR, AND PRE- 
MATURE BLANCHING. 


ALSO, 
Removes Moth Freckles and other Discolor ations from the Face, 
without Injury to the Texture or Color of the Skin. 


tae ~=Cs NO CHARGE FOR CONSULTATION. #3 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOOIATION, 


316 ons Street, Londo 
Offices, { 65 Wall surece, New York 


Capital and Surplus.......... Spgs shed coe $3,150,000 





This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 

GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Oanada. 





THE SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 


Our LETTER A, FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is fast gain- 
ing a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt the best and 
cheapest and most beautiful of all Family Sewing Machines yet 
offered to the public. No other Family Sewing Machine has so 
many useful appliances for Hemming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, 
Gathering, Gauging, Braiding, Embroidering, Cording, and so 
forth. No other Family Sewing Machine has so much capacity 
for a great variety of work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, and 
with all kinds of thread. Great and recent improvements make 
our Family Sewing Machine most reliable, and most durable, and 
most certain in action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter- 
locked stitch, which is the best stitch known. Any one, even of 
the most ordinary capacity, can see at a glance how to use the 
letter A Family Sewing Machine. Our Family Sewing Machines 
are finished in chaste and exquisite style. 

The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cunning 
workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the machine 
when not in use, and when about to be operated may be opened 
asaspacious and substantial table to sustain the work. While 
some of the Cases, made out of the choicest woods, are finished in 
the simplest and chastest manner possible, othen are adorned and 
embellished in the most costly and superb manner. 

It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in opera- 
tion, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our Manu- 
facturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, thread, 
needles, oil, &c., of the very best quality, 

Send for a PaMPHLer. 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
458 Broadway, New York. 


-YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCOIS & LOUTREL, 








8 Printers, and Bookbind No. 45 Marpzn Lanz. 
a ve prompt attention. We supply everything ip our 
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READ THIS! 
COFFEE! COFFESB!! COFPFPESB!!! 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, — 
Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the most 
healthy beverage in the world. 

It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
Bishop Baker, and the most distinguished Clergymen and 
professional men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 
—and most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.S. 
GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade St., N.Y. Sold at whole- 

sale ; also by the following agencies : 

A.L. Wait & Co.,90 Blackstone St. Kiefer & Eng] Ohio. 

Boston. : Sawyer & Barrette lndinnorais, 


H. Perry, Providence, Indiana. 
James yasatam, FS, H. B. Shields,Corydon, Indiana. 
Hoefiich & Molan, Phila. Pa. ington & Co. 


A. A. Colter & Co, Cinsinnati,O. M 

Gordon McMillan & Co. Cleve- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 
land, Ohio. Joshua Burr, Davenpo 

Iams & Co. Marietta, Ohio. J. & J. W. Bunn, Springfeld tL. 

McGowan & Son, Steubenville,O. 8. B. Davis & Co. Alton, «& 

8. N. Callender, Buffalo, N. Y. Cutter & Lindsay, Peoria, “ 

I. D. Bixby & Co., Kalamazoo, C. C. Garber, ca, * 


5 Chicago, 
Michigan. Kellogg & Birge,Keokuk, Iowa. 
Orengie & Lippincott, Steuben- Tisdale & Oot _ 
e, Ohio. 


buque, Iowa. 
. W. Ledyard. Milwaukie, Wis. 
Norton &Sharpe,Lexington Ky. Alexander 
ville, Ohio. 


M‘Conville,Stenben- 
And by every Whelesale Grocer in N. Y. City. 








GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 


Central R. BR. of New Jersey. 
VIA 
ALLENTOWN’ & HARRISBURG. 
But ONE change of Cars from NEW YORK to CHICAGO or 
CINCINNATI. 


TWO HOURS SAVED! 
To Chicago, Cincinnati or St. Louis. 

On and after Dec. 14, beg | ONE THROUGH EXPRESS 
TRAIN leaves N. Y. a undays Excepted], from foot of 
COURTLANDT 8 T, at 700 P. M—via 
Central Railroad of N. Jersey, 
ALLENTOWN and HARRISBURG, 


For rae Coleago, Cincinnati, St. Louis and all Points 
WEST, NORTH-WEsT, and SOUTH-WEST. 


New and Magnificent SLEEPING CARS through from Jersey 
Pittsburg. 


| to 
BAGGAGE CHECKED T UGH to Principal Points WEST. 


TIME THE QUICKEST, AND FARE ALWAYS AS LOW 
As by any other Route. 
For Tickets and further information, apply at the office of the 
CENTRAL R. R. OF NEW JERSEY, at the 
Foot Courtlandt St., N. Y. 
At the office of the PENN’A CENTRAL R. R. CO., 
No. 1 Astor House. 
At the office of the PITTSBURG, FORT WAYNE & CHICAGO 
R. R., 271 BROADWAY, and at the principal Hotels. 
w. P. BALDWIN, 
Gen’! Ticket t Central R. R. of N. J. 
, 69 Wall Street, New York. 
E RIE. 


RAITLL WAY. 

trains leave as follows, viz. : 
00 .» EXPRESS, for Buffalo. 
yw i 








7.00 A. 
vA EXPRESS for Cleveland direct, via A. & G. W. RB’y. 
8.30 A.M., MILK, daily, for Otisville. 

10.00 A.M, MAIL, for Buffalo. 

400 P.M., WAY, for Otisville, Newburg, Warwick. 

5.00 P.M., NIGHT EXPRE: aturdays and Sundays except- 
ed—for Dunkirk, Buffalo, &. 


6.00 P.M., LIGHTNING EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Roches- 
we, Canandaigua, &c. On Saturdays this train will run to Buffalo 
only. ° 
8.00 P.M., EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk. 
CHARLES MINOT, 
General Superintendent. 


CHARLES PFAFF’S 





RESTAURANT, 


647 Broadway, N. Y. 








ARTICLES 
THAT EVERY 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE. 
PYLE’S SALERATUS, 
P\LE’S BAKING CREAM TARTAR, 
PYLE’S PURIFIED BAKING SODA, 
PYLE’S IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS, 


Are all first class articles, designed for the best family trade. 
— oe Cer See ee = np good weight. A fair trial 
satisfy any intelligent person of their reliability in produ 
the desired results, as well as economy in their od 7 ms 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. 

A new and popular article for the saving of labour and expens 
that is without rival. Never before did any new article merit mn 
extensive a circulation, in such ashort time, as this Svap has. It 
is truly the people’s Soap, for while it excels in mitigating the 
toils and ex ein Washing Clothing, Scrabbing, Cleaning Painted 
Wares and Walls, it also serves well for ordinary Toilet purposes. 
It speaks for itself—try it. 

Pyle’s Bluing Powder. 

The best, most effectual, and most economical Washing Blue 
ever invented. It imparts to Muslina, Laces, and Linnens, a 
clear Pearly tint, that cannot be obtained in any other way. It 
also makes a splendid Blue yee Ink; hence the Ladies can 


ve delicacy to the appearance of their Correspondence, as well 
g their Muslins and tees. an 4 


All the best class grocers have, or can readily get those articles. 
Some, however, endeavour to pursuade customers that they can 
supply something as good or better, for the reason that they 
make a larger = but it is the housekeeper’s right to have a 
ery en an ye business to furnish goods bearing the 

t Reputation. articles bearing the name of JAMES PYLE 
can be relied upon for purity and just weight. 
JAMES PYLE. Manufacturer 
350 WASHINGTON 8fREET, Cor. Franklin, N. Y. 

Sold in St. Louis by Joseph Hamill; Milwaukee by J. W 
Sedger; in Chicago by 8. T. Hinckley and J. N. Herrick; in 
Detroit by L. J. Staples; aud by Grocers generally ln these and 
other places, 


. 


